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The Silent Tongues of Management 


By CLARENCE C. WALTON 


Associate Dean and Professor of Business Institutions 
Graduate School of Business, Columbia University 


HIS rich and sprawling land of ours 

has yielded abundance the like of 
which the world has never before seen. 
Its fertile soil produces such abundant 
produce that our very largesse becomes a 
farm problem; its bowels spew forth coal 
and iron, oil and copper to sustain a 
mighty industrial complex, and its men of 
business have fashioned a web of man- 
agement that is universally recognized as 
the most advanced and sophisticated in 
the world. 

Indeed, the theory and practice of man- 
agement—despite their relative youth— 
have excited first-class students’ in 
America to deeper study than any other 
community of scholars. Out of these efforts 
have come effective theories relating to 
organization, to leadership, to human be- 
havior and motivation, and to control. 

Yet behind the impressive facades of 
these theoretical and practical approaches 
to business management are some very 
important ideals and values, some time- 
honored practices and assumptions, which 
are so much a part of our intellectual and 
moral apparatus that we take them for 
granted. Concepts such as contract and 
liberty, competition and markets, law and 
authority are among the important ele- 
ments which give a dynamic quality to our 
administrative practices. They tinge 
management’s views of decentralization, 
delegation, span of control, with a light 
that illuminates the ultimate kinds of 
reality. They are the silent tongues of 
management which, however muted, speak 
constantly in the large and small decisions 
that make a business thrive or decline. 


Intellectual Breather 


In today’s society these basic concepts 
are undergoing enormous stress and 
strain. Since they have been the tradi- 
tional guideposts, if some change in essen- 
tial meaning is taking place it is impera- 
tive for the responsible administrator to 
know this, lest he take the wrong route 
to efficiency even with the best intentions 
in the world. It is, therefore, appropriate 
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for the manager to take an intellectual 
“breather” from time to time in order to 
assess his own role, his own objectives, 
and his own resources—to make certain 
that he knows where he is going and, 
more important, why. 

The purpose of this small essay is to 
touch on the meanings of labor and of 
property — two concepts in our business 
society which are in extraordinary fer- 
ment today, and, by so doing, to invite 
some critical reflection on the other range 
of notions which underpin a free and 
pluralistic economy. 

In addition to its basic analytical or 
ideological content, every major concept 
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has an important time dimension. Status, 
for example, is just as crucial for modern 
man as it was for his medieval predeces- 
sor. In earlier times status usually meant 
possession of large land holdings, while 
today it may mean ownership of numer- 
ous shares of stock or membership in ex- 
clusive clubs. 


Agrarian to Industrial Economy 


The significant time dimension for 
Americans came around 1890, when the 
Census Bureau reported the close of the 
frontier and further noted that for the 
first time exports exceeded imports. In- 
ternally the country was witnessing a 
vast migration from farm to factory, even 
as it struggled manfully to accommodate 
its customers and resources to the vast 
influx of foreigners spilling from Europe 
onto its shores. Externally we were be- 
coming a first-rate world power with a 
growing navy and with overseas island 
possessions to symbolize the reality. 

During the so-called Gay Nineties 
period these changes became perceptible. 
These were the years that saw the passing 
of the frontier, the concentration of con- 
trol over manufacturing, transportation 
and communications, the transfer of eco- 
nomic and political power from the 
country to the city, and the disappearance 
of the Old West. These were the years 
which saw the emergence of a central- 
ized economy whose markets were to be 
controlled by the Sherman Antitrust Act 
of 1890. 

Concomitant with these changes were 
substantial alterations in the way in 
which values were put to practical use. 
If one examined the popular nineteenth 
century textbooks for the schoolboy, the 
popular novels for the adult, and the 
folklore of heroes in American society, 
one could learn much of the attitudes and 
values highly esteemed by rural America. 
Webster’s Spellers and the famous 
McGuffey Readers taught industry, obe- 
dience to the parents, kindness to the 
aged, generosity, promptness, and the 
inevitable triumph of good over evil. The 
literature included Uncle Tom, Huck 
Finn, Tom Sawyer and Leatherstockings. 
All of these fictional heroes were country 
folk, living simple lives, close to the dis- 
cipline of the soil, passionate in their be- 
lief in God and His laws. 

The new industrialism suggested to 
many critics that the meaning of eco- 
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nomic activity reposed on a doctrine that 
“riches were not a means but an end” and 
that consequently all business activity 
was equally good, whether subordinated 
to social purposes or not. Industrialism 
was, therefore, basically an evil develop- 
ment in history. To others it signified a 
rapid advance for civilization, since the 
machine released millions of men from 
drudgery, from want and from disease. 

Between the extreme views is ample 
room for a middle ground which suggests 
that, despite pockets of poverty and un- 
employment, there has burgeoned on 
American soil an affluent society. Yet 
this new and unprecedented affluence has 
brought a train of paradoxes. Thrift and 
frugality are no longer virtues in a 
society that can produce so much that the 
stress is on steadily increased consump- 
tion and rapid turnover. Stability has 
yielded to mobility and millions of Amer- 
ican families think nothing of pulling up 
stakes and moving on to new places, new 
faces and new jobs. 

The old burning fires of religious zeal 
have been banked by a newer kind of 
secularism. And the cherished Jacksonian 
notions of individualism have been re- 
placed by expanded adaptations of our 
theories of association first discussed by 
de Tocqueville. The solitary farmer has 
joined the cooperative; the _ isolated 
worker is now a union man; and the lone- 
wolf entrepreneur has become part of the 
corporation team. On every front the need 
to manage men in large enterprises has 
been accentuated. 


Comes the Professional Manager 


The emergence of a professional man- 
agerial class to meet such needs has re- 
sulted in various interpretations of this 
development. We have been told in 
“Parkinson’s Laws” that, regardless of 
need, bureaucracies beget bureaucracies. 
The opposite has been asserted in “Harbi- 
son’s Laws,” that every advancing and 
progressive economy is characterized by 
a growing number of managers who are 
desperately needed to perform essential 
functions of keeping organizations alive 
and vital. 

However we interpret the growth of 
the professional managerial class, the 
fact remains that it has increased in both 
size and quality. And this increase has 
been paralleled by spectacular changes in 
the modes of our thinking and behaving. 
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If the manager is to be genuinely effec- 
tive he must keep abreast of the society 
he is called upon to serve. But it does not 
follow that simple adjustment to environ- 
ment is the only answer. 

More than at. any time in history man 
has the capability of influencing the en- 
vironment, of shaping it to his ends, and 
this can only be achieved if the leaders 
of men understand the conceptual rocks 
upon which social foundations are built. 
Indeed, as he understands them he articu- 
lates them with the quiet tongues of 
attitude, of behavior and of performance 
even more eloquently than with job de- 
scriptions, management manuals, high- 
speed computers and their counterparts. 

This is not to minimize the importance 
of these instruments, but the instruments 
become socially useful or destructive only 
in the hands of men who know their real 
purposes. A brief look at two concepts, 
labor and property, is now in order, since 
these tell us much about how we view 
work and workers and how we use and 
abuse property. 


A Concept of Labor 


The abhorrence of the ancients toward 
manual labor is too well known to need 
documentation. What is truly remarkable 
is that this antipathy persisted for so 
long a time and over so wide an area in 
western Europe — despite the efforts of 
theologians to give dignity and meaning 
to work. In the Catholic Church the 
Benedictine Order made manual labor a 
regular part of its rule; Luther empha- 
sized the spiritual value of work in his 
writings, and Calvin used the concept of 
“calling” to stress the importance of 
labor to the personal and social good of 
man. 

There was, then, a substantial theology 
of work which should have eroded the 
earlier prejudices, but it may safely be 
said that only in America did such 
theological seedlings bear practical fruit. 
Spurning an aristocracy of blood, of arms, 
of inherited position, we rested claims to 
status on what a man could do with him- 
self. In America the leisure class, as such, 
was never especially honored. 

Yet despite our dedication to the 
values implicit in hard work, the indus- 
trial leaders of the late 19th century were 
impressed by the tenets of Social Dar- 
winism which asserted a _ dog-eat-dog 
brand of competition. They were at- 
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tracted to the economists’ easy lumping 
of land, capital and labor into one pack- 
age and treated the laborer simply as a 
commodity. Nine-year old boys on 12-hour 
mine shifts were common experiences. 
This shortsighted view of labor and the 
laborer did much to explain the later 
bloody history which marked the growth 
of unions. 

What is disturbing is that even today 
this commodity theory of labor prevails 
in some circles. It is evident in employ- 
ment practices which provide no job 
stability, or retraining when such stabil- 
ity is destroyed by markets, or by 
technology, or bad management. 


Human Resource Abuse Inexcusable 


Abuse of a natural resource is repre- 
hensible. Abuse of human resource is in- 
excusable. It is the function of manage- 
ment to see in work an intrinsic value, 
to communicate this sense to the worker 
himself, and to create an atmosphere 
where the worker voluntarily assumes 
responsibility for high quality output. 
Such a managerial philosophy is not 
sentimentality. It seeks only to have men, 
who are freely associated in such volun- 
tary associations as cooperatives, unions 
and corporations, work toward the com- 
mon good. It avoids coercion but insists 
on work performance; it requires good 
wages for good work. 

As a working proposition it can be 
argued that labor and management are 
part of the same process. While they 
sometimes have different estimates of 
their relative roles, often argue over the 
fruits of their common efforts, and too 
frequently take a parochial view of their 
contributions, they are nevertheless mem- 
bers in an essential partnership. 


The experience of the General Motors 
Corporation is opposite. In the early 
1920’s the a:ito industry was in a raw and 
unorganized state. When Alfred Sloan, Jr., 
assumed the presidency, it was common 
practice for the manufacturer to treat 
dealers as “outsiders.” Sloan rejected 
this view and organized the dealers as 
part of GM organization and the results 
were spectacularly successful. Similar 
recognition of the interdependence be- 
tween manager and worker is part of ef- 
fective administration, and acceptance of 
this concept represents a giant stride in 
restoring the meaning of work — and 
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worker—to its original American sense. 

Ever since the appearance of the classic 
study by Berle and Means in 1933 on the 
corporation and private property, the 
subject of the divorce between ownership 
and control has stirred lively controversy. 
Separating the bulk of stockholders from 
the operation of their own enterprises 
led the late distinguished economist, 
Joseph Schumpeter, to conclude that what 
we have generated is a business civil 
service whose management of property 
bears only a remote relation to the objec- 
tives of the owners. And this develop- 
ment, in turn, meant to him the end of 
the entrepreneurial classes and the end 
of American capitalism. 


New Problems for Business 


It is true that the separation of owner- 
ship and control has created momentous 
new problems for business, although this 
was also true of the feudal order of 
medieval Europe. It is evident that the 
replacement of parcels of shares for the 
walls and machinery of a factory, or for 
the rich acreage of a farm in mid-Amer- 
ica, has dried the life out of our tradi- 
tional view of property. Willingness to 
fight for a piece of land is not matched by 
a willingness to fight for a piece of stock. 
Yet anterior to these developments—and 
in some ways more important — is the 
question of how property is to be viewed 
and used. 

Over a century ago Wilhelm Emmanuel 
von Ketteler examined the problem and 
was appalled by the then nascent dogma 
that a property owner could do absolutely 
what he pleased with what he owned. 
Under the new prescription the owner 
could keep land fallow even when hordes 
were hungry at his gate; he could use 
vast tracts for hunting preserves when 
land was scarce; he could exploit with 
abandon, leaving dust bowls, denuded 
forests and depressed mine areas in his 
wake. It was this view of private prop- 
erty rights that gave such charm and 
appeal to Marxist demands for its aboli- 
tion. 

It is interesting to observe that in older 
Judaic-Christian tradition, private prop- 
erty had to be employed for social good, 
and that this new idea was shared among 
the pagan Aztec Indians of Mexico. Long 
before Columbus, the Aztecs held that 
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those who possessed the land had to work 
it. Those who did not work the land lost 
their right to possess it. This same notion 
prevails today in Switzerland. 


Manager Also a Trustee 


The point at issue, then, is not the 
right to hold private property but the 
dubious claim to use it, abuse it, or 
ignore it to suit a personal objective. 
There is vested within property-holding 
a serious social obligation, and it is the 
function of managers who operate these 
properties to realize that their trustee 
function extends not only to owners but 
beyond them to society at large. Stock- 
holders are real, may be counted, will 
ultimately be heard if their interests are 
ignored, whereas society suggests an 
amorphous mass of anonymities. None- 
theless, the manager of property must 
husband resources in such fashion that 
the use of it works to the good of all. 

The trustee aspect implicit in the 
earlier versions of private property has 
been resurrected not by theorists but by 
the very changes wrought by business- 
men in their own organizations. The 
manager must make property productive. 
Since productive property cannot escape 
the claims of the state, its fruits must be 
equitably shared by all in terms of lower 
and competitive prices for consumers, 
fair profits and wages to producers, and 
careful use of land for transmission to 
posterity. 


Bonded Servant 


Throughout this brief analysis there 
runs a constant and consistent theme, 
developed around the proposition that 
the manager is literally the real bonded 
servant of a contemporary industrial 
society. He has serious obligations to the 
personal and impersonal elements over 
which he exercises jurisdiction — the 
laborer and the land, broadly conceived. 
Neither can be ruthlessly exploited with- 
out doing violence to cherished concepts 
of our western society. 

Yet the manager is not the minister, 
nor the company manual the missal. 
What he cannot preach he must practice. 
And his managerial practices reflect his 
vision of what human and natural re- 
sources are intended to do — a vision 
communicated eloquently by the silent 
tongues of his management philosophy. 
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Effective Administration of a Performance 
Appraisal Program 


By DAVID M. FAULKNER 
NRECA Management Consultant 


OU’VE thought it over and have de- 

cided to put a performance appraisal 
program into effect in your system. Con- 
gratulations! You have taken the first 
step in assuring your employees that they 
will have opportunity for development 
and training. 

This brings some new questions into 
focus. Below are included three of the 
most often asked questions concerning 
the administration of a performance ap- 
praisal program. 


What is the first step in implementing per- 
formance appraisal? 

There must be complete agreement 
from the board on down that performance 
appraisal is necessary and important. A 
policy spelling out the objectives of per- 
formance appraisal is essential. These 
objectives should include “allowing each 
employee the opportunity to improve his 
performance to attain his maximum poten- 
tial, and to make his maximum contribu- 
tion to the organization.” The policy gives 
authority for the administration of the 
program and insures consistency of oppor- 
tunity for all employees. 


What steps are involved after acceptance of 
the policy? 
e Step 1. Preparation of organization 
chart. 

This chart should be reviewed periodic- 
ally to insure it defines each department’s 
functions in organizations which are 
dynamic and changing. This is a logical 
step in management development planning 
because it points up areas in the organiza- 
tion which may need strengthening and 
identifies all key positions for which 
qualified incumbents and replacements 
are required. Since conditions rarely re- 
main static, each should be analyzed to 
determine whether any organization 
changes should be planned. 


e Step 2. Written position descriptions and 
position specifications. 
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Every employee is required to write a 
description of his job, which is reviewed 
and approved by his supervisor. This en- 
ables supervisor and subordinate to have 
a meeting of the minds as to what are the 
job responsibilities and authority. The 
appraisal seeks an evaluation of the man’s 
performance in terms of results. Where 
no written position description exists, it is 
very likely that the supervisor and the 
employee will have differing views on what 
the incumbent is being held accountable 
for. The crux of the entire appraisal is 
based on the man’s performance against 
what the job calls for. 


In addition, a man specification describ- 
ing what work experience, education, and 
personal qualifications are required by an 
individual to fit the job is written. This 
aids in the selection of applicants for 
job openings. 


e Step 3. The appraisal. 


The supervisor sits down and appraises 
the subordinate’s performance on a form 
described in the 1961 summer issue of MQ. 
The supervisor looks at the position de- 
scription and relates his estimate of what 
the job calls for as compared to the per- 
formance of the job holder. The supervisor 
reviews the form with his superior. This 
appraisal form emphasizes the following 
points: 


(1) The performance of the individual 
in terms of the results he obtains and the 
methods he uses. What kind of a job is he 
doing? Has he shown noticeable change 
since his last appraisal? Consider such 
factors as quality, quantity, costs and 
safety, and the general effectiveness of his 
work. How does he go about getting his 
job done? How does he work with and 
through people? Does he delegate re- 
sponsibility and authority wherever pos- 
sible? Is he capable of assuming re- 
sponsibilities delegated to him? How does 
he supervise the development of his 
people? 


or 





(2) The personal qualifications of the 
individual that affect his job performance. 
What outstanding characteristics does he 
possess which add to or detract from his 
performance on his present job or that 
may hinder or aid his development? 


a. What is the single area in which his 
performance is most effective? 


b. What is the most noticeable need for 
improvement? 


(3) The plan of action which is de- 
veloped between the supervisor and sub- 
ordinate as to what the subordinate can 
do to improve his performance on his 
present job and increase his potential 
value to the organization 


e Step 4. The review phase. 


In the review phase, the immediate su- 
pervisor reviews the appraisal of each of 
his subordinates with his immediate 
superior before he discusses it with the 
employee. The purpose of this review is 
to further acquaint the superior with the 
people below him and to approve or amend 
recommended development plans. Con- 
sideration may be given here to possible 
organization changes, means of improv- 
ing supervision, means of strengthening 
future appraisals, coordinating develop- 
ment resources, changes in policies, meth- 
ods, etc. The review also allows more 
objectivity in that if the reviewer agrees 
to the appraisal the appraisee knows the 
appraisal is the judgment of both the 
appraiser and reviewer. 


e Step 5. The counselling interview. 


Every supervisor discusses each ap- 
praisal with the person reporting to him. 
This discussion provides a definite occa- 
sion for management to specify what is 
expected of the man and to tell him how 
well he is fulfilling these expectations. It 
also allows the person appraised to con- 
tribute his own ideas concerning his de- 
velopment—often bringing out important 
suggestions. 

Experience indicates that it may not be 
best to show the person being appraised 
the appraisal form, nor to read it. Notes 
taken from it may be used as a guide to 
discussion. The last page of the appraisal 
form is useful for this purpose. This 
form provides space for notes that are 
taken from the appraisal, suggests notes 
to be made of the individual’s reaction to 
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his appraisal, and provides space for 
mutually agreed upon development steps 
and development progress. The _ inter- 
view should be constructive. Questions 
should be employed and the person ap- 
praised encouraged to state his views. 
Specific steps for development should be 
discussed and agreed upon in an atmos- 
phere of mutual problem solving. 

The plan of development that emerges 
from this discussion, or series of dis- 
cussions, should greatly strengthen the re- 
lationship between the man and his 
superior. The man should be stimulated 
through active participation in his own 
career planning to take a major responsi- 
bility for his own improvement. 


e Step 6. The development phase. 

Everything in the program up to this 
point is preparatory to routine action of 
bringing the training resources of the 
organization to bear on the individual 
in order to meet three basic objectives of 
the program: 


1. The maximum utilization of our hu- 
man resources. 


bo 


. The maximum degree of growth for 
our people in the performance of 
their assigned tasks. 


w 


The availability of trained people, 
ready, on time, to meet all of our 
organizational requirements. 


Emphasis should always be placed on 
helping the individual improve his per- 
formance on his present job. As a result 
of appraisal and discussion, the employee 
gets a clear-cut picture of what his boss 
thinks of him. Because this knowledge 
of “how he stands” is based on the mutual 
understanding of the people most in- 
terested in and most concerned about his 
progress, it leaves him with a strong sense 
of responsibility for his own future 
growth. This encourages him to seek the 
help and guidance he needs. It must be 
realized that the first step in any person’s 
development begins with his own desire 
to improve. 

The development plan is a systematic 
and orderly approach to a basic manage- 
ment responsibility. Improvement of any 
skill requires persistent practice. The 
management skill of encouraging the de- 
velopment of people is no exception to the 
rule. 
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Who administers the performance appraisal 
program? 

Everyone who has people reporting to 
him has the responsibility of seeing that 
his subordinates are appraised at least 
once a year However, to insure overall 
consistency, to see that everyone is ap- 
praised on time, that appraisals are re- 
viewed and that counselling interviews 
are made, it is desirable to have the staff 
assistant as administrator of the pro- 


gram. He is available for coaching and 
counselling those who have to make ap- 
praisals. The staff assistant will also re- 
ceive copies of the “plans of action” 
resulting from the counselling interviews, 
and from these he can advise on proper 
training and development for those being 
appraised. The staff assistant is the logi- 
cal and necessary person to administer 
this vital program. 
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Office Mechanization: 
Is This Machine Necessary? 


@ Successful office mechanization does not 
automatically follow the purchase of new 
office equipment. That is why these six 
factors should be considered while the 
purchase is still in the planning stage: 


1. Does the office really need the equip- 
ment? If you need better business control, 
efficient check-protecting and signing ma- 
chines can be valuable. If you improve 
the appearance of finished work, then up- 
to-date typewriters, multigraphing and 
mimeographing machines, as replacements 
for inefficient and out-dated ones, can help. 

But it may waste money instead of sav- 
ing it if the machine is not actually needed. 


2. Have you selected the most suitable 
model? <A consideration is whether you 
need a machine that can combine several 
functions into one operation. If the office 
requires a simple photographic-type copy- 
ing machine designed to handle general 
copy work, investment in something more 
versatile may be unwise. But if many 
kinds of essential documents are now be- 
ing copied slowly—and expensively—by 
hand, then a costly, yet efficient copying 
machine that is able to reproduce all these 
documents quickly may actually bring the 
cost of this paperwork down. 


3. Do you know the true cost of the ma- 
chine? A machine’s savings to an office 
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cannot be determined until its true cost is 
known. This includes: 


e Installation (if any, since the price of 
many large office machines includes in- 
stallation charges). 


e Labor required for operation. Are 
special skills required to operate the ma- 
chine, and, if so, can present employees 
be trained? What will this expense add 
up to? If new employees must be hired, 
how much do you have to pay for this 
work? 


e Any special forms and supplies that 
are required for the use of the machines. 


e Depreciation (or rental costs). 


4. Will the machine save labor time? To 
determine this, clock one hour’s perform- 
ance of doing this work manually. Then 
clock one hour’s performance of doing it 
by machine. 


5. Will the new machines help raise the 
morale of the employees who will use 
them? Here’s one way they can: Allow 
the employee to select the model or color 
of his or her machine, where this is feas- 
ible. Another way to raise the morale is 
to introduce the equipment beforehand to 
the employees who will use it. 


6. Will the organization be able to re- 
coup the cost of the machine—via time and 
work saved—within a reasonable period of 
time? According to a rule-of-thumb sug- 
gested by the Small Business Administra- 
tion, this should be accomplished within 
one-fourth of the estimated life of the 
machine. 


Condensed with permission from The Man- 
agement Review, March 1961. 








HE ROLE of the rural electric at- 

torney, though for the most part not 
unlike the role of the attorney for other 
corporate clients, is quite unique. This 
was emphasized repeatedly in 1961 when, 
in the 12 sessions of NRECA’s Legal 
Seminar I, some 350 rural electric attor- 
neys from Alaska to Virginia discussed 
the subject. 

With but one exception, all of these 
lawyers were engaged in the general 
variety of clients. What do these lawyers 
find unique in their role of service to this 
particular client? 


Service in Vital Demand 

First, of course, there is the matter of 
the kind of service the rural electric sys- 
tem renders. It is a service in vital, 
continuous demand by a large segment of 
the public. The strains and stresses, both 
corporate and legal, that attend this pub- 
lic service role are numerous and, in 
some respects, paradoxical. For instance, 
while the essentially monopolistic position 
of the rural electric system sometimes 
induces management attitudes (and com- 
mensurate operating policies) that take 
the consumer for granted, increasing 
challenges to the rural electric’s terri- 
torial integrity are compelling attitudes 
and policies of an almost opposite nature. 

The tenuous line that separates these 
two opposing attitudes and their would- 
be policies has many legal pitfalls which 
simply do not exist for most business 
institutions. The concept that the co- 
operative is a responsible entity, which 
should, indeed must, be responsive to the 
public interest, is itself capable of getting 
the cooperative into much legal difficulty. 
Let that concept be translated formally 
into charter and bylaw requirements and 
the cooperative may find itself subject to 
the regulatory jurisdiction of an unsym- 
pathetic public service commission. 
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The Role of the 
Electric Co-op 
Attorney 


By WILLIAM T. CRISP 


Attorney-at-Law 


The judicial controversy over just what 
kind of service institution the cooperative 
is—and thus over what rights and re- 
sponsibilities it possesses—is still very 
nebulous. Until and unless that contro- 
versy is settled, the cooperative attorney 
will be constantly confronted with the 
necessity of making difficult decisions 
(many of which will be judgment guesses) 
in his advice and counsel to cooperative 
management. Thus, much as cooperative 
management may dislike it, it must for 
many years ahead be satisfied with some 
“maybe” legal.advice when, like everyone 
else, it naturally wants a definite “‘yes”’ 
or “no.” 

Second, there is the matter of the 
nature of the corporate entity itself. The 
differences between a cooperative type 
of corporation and the usual run of stock 
company are many and complex. In the 
field of taxation alone the cooperative 
attorney must grapple with a host of legal 
rules and requirements that he seldom if 
ever confronts in serving other clients. 
Perhaps it is for that reason that no 
single subject produced as many questions 
—or as many arguments and conjectures 
—as did the subject of capital credits 
during the 1961 legal seminar sessions. 
Indeed, despite their wrestling with this 
matter over a period of years, many co- 
operative attorneys still find both its 
fundamental precepts and its administra- 
tive requirements tedious to penetrate. 


Research Necessary 

The lawyer simply cannot perceive the 
subject in all its ramifications without 
going fairly deeply into the makeup of, 
as well as the continuing interrelation- 
ships between, the corporate operating 
statement, balance sheet, reserve policies 
and membership records. Moreover, tax 
rulings on certain aspects of the subject 
are still somewhat nebulous, so that the 
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lawyer cannot always research with de- 
pendability the questions that arise. 

But the tax and accounting differences 
between a cooperative organization and 
other corporate types are not the only 
ones that challenge the rural electric at- 
torney. The attorney for an _ ordinary 
shareholder company has the foundation 
of some general rules, both business and 
legal, that apply to most such enterprises. 
Moreover, the shareholder principle itself 
is a safeguard that, for the most part, 
insures a degree of safety in corporate 
action, just as it measures the respective 
economic interests of the owners. 

Not so with a cooperative corporation. 
The unity of ownership, controllership, 
and equality of right to share in the serv- 
ices offered, while perhaps the most hal- 
lowed principle embodied in cooperation, 
is possessed of certain weaknesses. One 
member, one vote; the power of the board 
to amend the bylaws and to appoint the 
nominating committee; the relatively low 
quorum requirements for membership 
meetings—from these and other features 
of the typical electric cooperative there 
sometimes emerge problems in connection 
with which the lawyer finds himself in 
the dual role of legal practitioner, on the 
one hand, and plenipotentiary between 
existing management and the membership 
on the other. It is not, as attested by 
several lawyers who attended the semi- 
nar, a pleasant position in which to be put. 


Status Not Well Defined 

Moreover, while certainly not unique 
to cooperative corporations, the exact 
status of the attorney—as between hired 
management and the board of directors— 
is often not well defined. In some co- 
operatives, apparently, the attorney deals 
primarily with the board, only secondarily 
with employed management. In many 
(perhaps most, according to inferences 
easily drawn from the seminar discus- 
sions), the lawyer, while perceiving, of 
course, that his higher responsibility per- 
tains to the board, deals predominantly 
with employed executive management and 
seldom initiates questions or advice to the 
board without having previously consulted 
with tiat employed management. 

These two roles present, usually, a 
difference of emphasis, not one going to 
the suostantive relationships between the 
parties concerned. And certainly either 
of the two roles — if balanced judgment 
and perspective is retained, and assuming 
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that neither the lawyer in the first role, 
nor the manager in the second, abuses or 
usurps the other’s rightful status—is per- 
fectly consonant with competent legal 
service and harmonious professional re- 
lationships. 

But it is equally true that both manage- 
ment and legal services will suffer, may 
indeed become mutually persona non 
grata, if either the employed management 
or the retained attorney assumes to cross 
the sometimes imperceptible line that di- 
vides their respective functions. In an 
electric cooperative corporation it is a 
line easily crossed. Quite often the at- 
torney is the most educated member of 
the board-manager-attorney “‘team.” Quite 
often he has been with the board for 
many, many years and has seniority of 
tenure over not only the manager but 
several board members as well. He is 
thus likely to have in the library of his 
brain background facts which are import- 
ant to current management decisions, and 
he is therefore tempted to volunteer—and 
indeed apt to be called upon by the board, 
the manager, or both—to opinionate in 
areas which relate strictly to operating 
policy. It is not easy for the lawyer oc- 
cupying such a status to resist both his 
human inclination and the externally- 
induced pressure to venture into man- 
agement’s peculiar realm. 

Still, it would appear to be more a 
problem of discretion, of wisdom, of sound 
human judgment and prudence, than of 
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propriety or strict taboos, that here con- 
fronts the electric cooperative lawyer. 
Given these qualities on the part of both 
the manager and the attorney, what might 
otherwise assume the proportions of a 
disruptive, extra-legal practice emerges 
as a helpful, friendly, respectful source 
of management support and strength. 

It works both ways. The electric co- 
operative lawyer should command respect 
and inviolability in his particular field of 
professional service. He must command 
this in the demeanor of, as well as in the 
formal responsiveness he receives from, 
both manager and board. 

(Inasmuch as I myself am a lawyer, one 
may easily suspect that this pronounce- 
ment smacks of some degree of profes- 
sional protectionism. Perhaps so. It is 
nonetheless true that the lawyer who does 
not enjoy this type of prestige with his 
corporate client either lacks the qualifica- 
tions to deserve it or, for any number of 
possible reasons, continues to serve as 
best he can despite his client’s lack of a 
mature comprehension of his proper role, 
or both. The point is that in neither case 
can the client receive the excellence of 
legal service that, increasingly in our par- 
ticular world, it must if it is to survive.) 

How Important Is Compensation? 

A part of this “demeanor” and “in- 
formal responsiveness” to which I allude 
related to compensation. One could not 
participate in all 12 seminar sessions, as 
did I, without coming to realize that 
many an electric cooperative, though con- 
stituting a multi-million-dollar enterprise 
and requiring commensurate legal serv- 
ices, is frugal indeed when it comes to 
paying legal retainers and fees. 

Why is this true? Almost invariably 
that question was answered by the par- 
ticipating lawyers in one of two ways: 
Either the attorney and/or manager had 
failed to communicate effectively—with 
each other or with the board—so as 
literally to educate the client to the value 
of the required legal service and the 
time and effort required to perform it; or 
the attitude of the board—toward not 
only legal compensation, but wages and 
salaries as well—was still pretty much 
anchored in criteria long outdated by 
the demanding, complex corporate enter- 
prise the cooperative had become. 

But, lest anyone conclude otherwise, 
the uniqueness of his role in this respect 
is somewhat offset by another unique con- 
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sideration, as attested by the statement of 
one long-standing attorney during one of 
the seminar sessions. After bemoaning 
(and with justification) the lack of mone- 
tary appreciation shown to him by his 
board of directors over many years of 
service, he said: “Don’t get me wrong. 
There isn’t another lawyer in my whole 
area who doesn’t covet my position as 
attorney for the cooperative—and who 
wouldn’t give his right hand to take my 
place. For, to be perfectly frank with you, 
this is the best client I have.” He was, 
one would judge, a highly competent and 
affluent attorney. 





Must Believe in Cooperative Principles 

This remark, in addition to eliciting the 
unanimous laughter-in-agreement of some 
30 other lawyers, revealed yet another 
ingredient of the cooperative attorney’s 
role. For, of all the considerations in- 
volved in this role, no doubt the most 
important is this: The cooperative lawyer 
must not only become knowledgeable in 
certain technical-legal fields that are alien 
to his general practice; he must under- 
stand, believe in, be genuinely sympa- 
thetic with, and hold fast and loyal to 
the cooperative principle itself. 

Is this requirement in fact unique? The 
answer is unreservedly in the affirmative. 
Lawyers serve many clients—individual, 
corporate, institutional—with whose prin- 
ciples and objectives they are not neces- 
sarily sympathetic. (Many a defendant 
would plead his own case were this not 
true!) But this is not true and it cannot 
be true with respect to the electric co- 
operative elient. it is a client which 
emerged despite tremendous opposition 
from, and which must continue to do 
battle with, gigantic corporate forces. 

Thus upon the lawyers who are re- 
sponsible for its legal representation there 
devolves not only the duty to understand 
the legal and technical fields by which it 
is differentiated from most corporate 
clients; there devolves also the privilege 
of understanding and believing in it—of 
plumbing its social, economic and legis- 
lative beginnings, of seeing it sympa- 
thetically in the context of history, and 
of defending it righteously as well as 
legally. 

And in this respect, of course, the 
lawyer’s role is not much different from 
that of anyone else. That is, anyone else 
who is associated with an electric co-op. 
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The Changing Role of the CPA 


By V. R. GERD 


"Spas as a profession, were relatively 
latecomers to the over-all REA pro- 
gram. Engineers and lawyers, of course, 
were among the first of the professions to 
work with the rural electric systems. It 
was not until 1948 that the public account- 
ancy profession, through CPA’s, was given 
the opportunity of providing audit serv- 
ices for REA-financed cooperatives, power 
districts, etc.. and then only to those bor- 
rowers who had demonstrated financial 
stability by having a sufficient net worth. 

To discuss the role of the CPA it is 
necessary to understand the nature of his 
profession with its responsibilities and 
obligations. The CPA, as a professional 
man, assumes ethical standards which 
must be present before his activities can 
be labeled as professional. They are: 

e Special knowledge and _ appropriate 
skill. Essentially this means he must 
be competent by virtue of education, 
training, experience and personal char- 
acteristics. 

e Moral and economic independence. He 
must practice a code of ethics or rules 
of professional conduct. The CPA 
who belongs to the American Institute 
of Certified Accountants is bound by 
its ethics. CPA’s are also subject to 
rules promulgated by state boards of 
accountancy. 

e Recognition of an inherent public in- 
terest in which the CPA assumes certain 
obligations, financial and otherwise, at 
law to his client and is charged with 
other obligations to third parties. 


Fast Growing Profession 

The CPA profession in the last twenty 
years has been one of the fastest growing 
professions, not only in numbers but in 
development of accounting and auditing 
knowledge and techniques. By the time 
CPA’s assumed a role in the rural electric 
program, they were no longer primarily 
detectors of fraud. No longer was the CPA 
one who just understood the debits and 
credits of bookkeeping and who checked 
trial balances and bank reconcilations. 
He was a member of a skilled profession, 
the ultimate objective of which was to 
accumulate and interpret facts that mea- 
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CPA 


sure the contributions and rewards of the 
varlous groups that comprise our busi- 
ness society. He had become to many a 
“doctor of business.” 

Those observing the growth of the pro- 
fessional also noted the increasing tend- 
ency on the part of many CPA’s to spe- 
cialize in various fields of business, a 
development similar to that which paral- 
leled the developments in the medical pro- 
fession. In my opinion, it was because of 
the growth of the CPA profession, and 
its record of achievement, that initially 
led REA to approve CPA’s to perform 
audits of certain of its borrowers. I might 
also mention that REA was the pioneer 
among Federal government agencies to 
authorize CPA audits of projects in which 
the U.S. government had a _ substantial 
financial interest. 

Now that we have outlined the profes- 
sional background and development of the 
CPA profession, we'll review the specific 
roles the CPA can perform in the over- 
all REA program. 

Audit Function Vital 

First; and of primary importance to 
REA, is the “audit function” which tradi- 
tionally has been the mainstay of the CPA 
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profession. REA has directed that bor- 
rowers engage CPA’s to make audits of the 
borrower’s financial statements and to re- 
port thereon to the borrower’s board of 
directors, and indirectly to REA, by hav- 
ing two copies of the audit report for- 
warded to REA for the information and 
review. 

We find that REA has placed great re- 
liance and a heavy responsibility on CPA’s 
making audits of their borrowers, and in 
REA’s bulletin of Minimum Auditing 
Standards reference is made to almost 
every aspect of utility operations. 

Since financial facts are expressed in 
exact figures in financial statements, 
many readers of such statements mis- 
takenly suppose that any audit of the 
statements is an exact and complete veri- 
fication of the figures shown thereon. In 
the absence of fraud, an audit does not 
ordinarily require an exhaustive investi- 
gation of the details of the borrower’s 
operations, and this basic principle is 
recognized by REA in its Minimum Audit 
Standards bulletin. 


Accounting Practices Evaluated 

The objective of the CPA audit is a 
sufficient examination of the statements 
and supporting records, and_ sufficient 
study of the borrower’s actual accounting 
practices to place the CPA in a position 
to express an informed opinion upon the 
general fairness of the financial state- 
ments. The soundness of accounting de- 
cisions and estimates depends upon the 
integrity and competence of those who 
make them (ordinarily this is the bor- 
rower’s management) and upon their ad- 
herence to generally accepted accounting 
principles applicable to REA borrowers as 
contained in the Uniform System of Ac- 
counts and other publications and direc- 
tives of REA. It is for an independent 
review of the reasonableness of both the 
managers’ and employees’ decisions re- 
garding these questions, even more than 
for tests of arithmetical accuracy of the 
bookkeeping data, that an unbiased, 
objective audit as provided by CPA’s is 
required by REA. 

Six Tests for Financial Statements 

CPA’s reach a conclusion as to the gen- 
eral fairness of a _borrower’s financial 
statements by the six following steps not 
necessarily in the order given. 
e A general review of the general ledger 

accounts and records and comparison 
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of the figures shown on the statements 
with the sources from which they are 
taken. 
A study of the bookkeeping and inter- 
nal control procedures regularly fol- 
lowed by the borrower and considera- 
tion of any departures from these prac- 
tices. Even though REA borrowers 
have prescribed systems of accounts, 
each borrower may have _ particular 
ways of accomplishing the keeping of its 
records. The CPA is required to review, 
in general, the methods and controls 
over construction accounting, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the proper alloca- 
tion of costs among construction, re- 
tirements, replacements and mainte- 
nance. This is important since utilities 
are in the business of construction and 
operation of their facilities at the same 
time. 

Independent sampling tests (inspection, 

correspondence or other means) of the 

existence of the assets. 

e Application of various audit tests, so 

far as reasonably possible, to ascertain 

that all liabilities are reflected in the 
balance sheet in actual or approximate 
amounts. 

Over-all review of the income and ex- 

pense accounts by analyses, test com- 

parisons, etc. 

e Test procedures intended to determine 
the authenticity and general correct- 
ness of the accounts on which the state- 
ments are based. 

Should the CPA find that the records 
have not been maintained properly, or if 
there are some significant errors and 
omissions, it is his duty to persuade the 
borrower to make appropriate adjust- 
ments and corrections to the records. If 
he is unable to do so, he may issue an 
audit report in which he takes exception 
to the financial statements and his rea- 
son for doing so. 


Professional Standards Essential 

Throughout his work, the CPA is guided 
by auditing standards which have been 
developed by the profession to assure a 
high degree of professional performance. 
These standards relate to the personal 
qualifications which the CPA _ must 
possess, to his field work, and to his report. 
These standards are well known through- 
out the profession and by a process of 
education are becoming better known to 
the business world. 
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The standards call for much more than 
passing the CPA exam and meeting cer- 
tain statutory requirements. Unfortu- 
nately, but nevertheless it is true, not all 
CPA’s carry out their engagements with 
the same degree or quality of professional 
performance. I should hasten to add, how- 
ever, that this problem of professional 
performance exists with other profes- 
sions as well, and I am sure you person- 
ally have experienced this in connection 
with the selection of a doctor, dentist, at- 
torney, etc. 

In the audit of the usual commercial 
enterprise which borrows extensive money 
or must report to its stockholders, credit 
grantors such as banks or investment 
banks have insisted on a high quality 
audit report prepared by CPA’s with a 
reputation for careful and reliable work. 
REA, although a major credit grantor, 
generally has recognized any CPA in good 
statutory standing in his home state and, 
as a result, REA has received some audit 
reports based on inadequate examinations. 
This is unfortunate and of major concern 
to the learders of the CPA profession. 

This concern was evidenced about two 
years ago when the American Institute 
of CPA’s appointed a Committee on Re- 
lations with REA. This committee, to- 
gether with representatives of REA, has 
discussed ways of upgrading the CPA 
audit program as it applies to REA bor- 
rowers. 


Doctor of Business Role 


Another role and one of almost equal 
importance to the audit, to the operating 
management and board of directors, is 
the “many-sided role” that CPA’s per- 
form as a “doctor of business” and is now 
classified by CPA’s under the general 
category of “management service.” In 
1956, the American Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants published a Classifi- 
cation of Management Services by CPA’s, 
which listed 116 services of various kinds 
rendered by different CPA’s. I do not 
want to infer that any one CPA can per- 
form all of the listed 116 services, for, 
here again, the CPA must be competent 
in the field if he is to carry out his ethical 
standards of ccnduct. 

CPA’s have a knowledge of their client’s 
business structure and financial affairs 
which permit them to extend their services 
to the management of an REA borrower 
without expensive education in the busi- 
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ness, which other consultants cannot al- 
ways avoid. Generally, in the “manage- 
ment services” function, the CPA “fills a 
void” in the internal organization and 
skills of his client. The “void” varies 
widely among borrowers, and will change 
within any given organization as its in- 
ternal knowledge and skills improve or 
deteriorate. 

For an REA borrower, the types of 
services performed most frequently by 
the CPA are the following: 

e Accounting system revision, especially 
with reference to mechanization of pro- 
cedures. 

e Responsibility accounting. 

e Budgets and expense controls. 

e Office management procedures and 
problems. 

e Study and advice on working capital 
requirements. 

e Capital credits policy and accounting 

Investment of idle funds. 

Installation of or supervision of the in- 

stallation of continuing property rec- 

ords. 


e Long-term financial forecasts and 
plans. 

e Pension plans, compensation plans, 
etc. 


e Revision of system of internal control. 

e Interpreting financial statements and 
assisting management and board of 
directors in determination of financial 
policy. 

e Determination of general funds _ in- 
vested in plant. 

e Instruction of new accounting person- 
nel. 

e Inventory controls. 

CPA’s with utility experience can be of 
great help to a borrower’s management 
in the areas of management service out- 
lined above. 

During the audit a CPA will have ob- 
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served many conditions which pertain 
to the functioning organization of the 
business. These observations by the CPA 
should be given to management who, in 
many cases, will ask the CPA for special 
assistance in solving the problems. This, 
too, is service to management. 


Auditor Performs Three Functions 


The primary role of the CPA to date in 
the REA program has been as an auditor. 
His opinion as to the fairness of financial 
statements is important to the borrower’s 
board of directors, to management, and 
to REA. These users of borrower’s fian- 
cial statements, as well as the many mem- 
bers or consumers served by the borrower 
look to the CPA’s report in determining 
the credibility of such statements because 
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Employee Apathy and 
Non-Involvement 


@ Personnel practice, both past and pres- 
ent, has placed its main emphasis upon 
such goals as fair pay, adequate vacations, 
correct selections and placement, effective 
training, and so on. In short, on making 
certain that an employee is well treated 
so that he may be happy in his job. These 
are all laudable goals and far be it from 
me to deny their value. Nevertheless, they 
present some interesting aspects that are 
beginning to call for careful analysis. 


We might start by taking a look at wages 
and benefits. During the past decade, 
thanks to management philosophy, collec- 
tive bargaining, and governmental decree, 
fair wages and benefits have become an 
integral part of our industrial way of life. 
Now we know from research that wages 
and benefits do motivate men to work. 
Money and job security are basic facts in 
our economic world, especially to the em- 
ployee at the lower end of the organiza- 
tional totem pole. But it is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent, as Herzberg, Mc- 
Gregor, and others have pointed out, that 
money and benefits are no longer the 
prime motivators that they used to be. The 
needs they are designed to fill are fairly 
well satisfied by now—and satisfied needs, 
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they know it presents the conclusion of an 
independent expert in accounting and 
auditing. The CPA profession is mindful 
of its obligation to carry out the “‘auditor” 
role on a high standard of performance. 

A minor role, yet one of importance to 
all REA-financed electric and telephone 
cooperatives, is in the field of income tax- 
ation. Because of the CPA’s extensive 
work with income taxes, he is in a position 
to advise concerning important issues in 
this field. 

A third role, and one of increasing im- 
portance in years ahead, is in the field of 
services to management. Because of his 
knowledge of the borrower’s organization, 
the CPA, particularly if he has had utility 
experience, is in a unique position to ad- 
vise concerning many vital problems. 


the psychologists tell us, are not motiva- 
tors for action. 

This means that industry must turn its 
attention to other human needs as moti- 
vators for action. What other needs are 
there? According to Maslow, once the 
basic human wants have been satisfied, 
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“McFoogle has never learned to accept his 
deductions gracefully.” 
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the next to come into play are the needs 
for self-actualization, self-expression, and 
self-esteem. The energy that comes from 
these needs is tapped as man is given the 
opportunity to use his intelligence and 
interpersonal abilities to achieve responsi- 
bility, self-control. 


Reprinted with permission from Personnel, 
July-August 1961 issue. 


Management Personnel Needed 


@ The number of management personnel 
bearing the label of “upper executive man- 
power” has grown 44% in the last decade, 
as indicated in a study by Booz, Allen & 
Hamilton, a national management con- 
sultant organization. This is based on the 
analyzed data of more than 14,000 execu- 
tive positions. 

The rise was ascribed to new concepts 





of management and organization, in- 
creased specialization of functions, corpo- 
rate growth, the expanding complexity of 
business and a trend toward decentraliza- 
tion. 

The study warned that future demands 
for executive manpower would be severe 
if business growth was to match an ex- 
pected rise of 50% by 1970. It called at- 
tention also to what it said was a need for 
improvement in the development and train- 
ing of potential executives. 

By 1970 some 60% of today’s top execu- 
tives will have to be replaced, based on 
projected retirements at 65. The median 
age of today’s chief executive is 57; the 
median age of all upper management 
executives is also 57. Therefore, replace- 
ment of chief executives must come from 
those below this level. 

New York Times 
Sunday, October 9, 1960 





1961 Northwest Wage Survey 


Shows 4% Increase 


@ The 15th Annual Wage Survey covering 
101 electric systems with 9,395 employees 
in Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Washington 
and Alaska was recently issued by the 
Northwest Public Power Association. This 
latest survey shows the nominal hourly 
rate of journeyman lineman at $3.51 per 
hour, plus $.88 per hour for fringe benefits, 
or a total labor cost of $4.39 as compared 
to $3.37 and $.85 per hour or a total of 


$4.22 in last year’s survey. 

Below are the trends this survey shows 
over the years for the job of journey- 
man lineman. 

Although the wages for journeyman 
lineman are generally higher in the North- 
west than other parts of the country, the 
trends indicated below are taking place 
in many other areas. 

Copies of this 1961 survey may be ob- 
tained from the Northwest Public Power 


Association, 212 West 13th Street, Van- 
couver, Wash. 








Hourly Cost of Total Labor Yearly Average 

Year Rate Fringe Benefits Cost Cost of Living Index 
1948 2.00 0.30 2.30 102.8 

1949 2.11 101.8 

1950 2.17 102.8 

1951 2.29 111.0 

1952 2.49 0.53 3.02 113.5 

1953 rR | 0.51 3.08 114.4 
1954 2.65 0.52 3.17 114.8 
1955 2.69 0.62 3.31 114.5 

1956 2.84 0.69 3.53 116.2 

1957 2.98 0.74 3.72 120.2 

1958 3.10 0.78 3.88 123.5 

1959 3.22 0.82 4.04 124.6 

1960 3.37 0.85 4.22 126.5 

1961 3.51 0.88 4.39 _ 
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Work Planning in Power Use 
By PAUL DRESSEN 


ORK planning for power use, electric 
operations, engineering or office 
activities, should follow the same basic 
pattern. Programs included in the work 
plans for various departments will differ; 
however, the time element involved will 
determine the amount of detailed im- 
plementation necessary to make the plans 
successful. Besides spelling out specific 
programs, we have come to believe that a 
good work plan will also provide for 
budget controls and measurement of re- 
sults. 
Our work plan has three basic elements: 


e Activity plans, goals, or standards. 

e Budget for facilities, manpower costs, 
material, etc. 

e Key indicators to measure progress 
and results. 


How do we formulate a power use work 
plan? The first step is to decide the period 
of coverage for the plan. An annual work 
plan is most desirable in order to utilize 
our power use budget to the fullest extent 
possible. 

For example, let’s assume we’re to draw 
up an annual work plan for the coming 
year. If there is more than one person in 
a responsible position in the power use 
department, it is well to have each in- 
dividual formulate the facets of the work 
plan for which he or she will be respon- 
sible when it is implemented. The de- 
partment head can act as the coordinator, 
with responsibility for assembling the 
final work plan. 


Defining Your Objectives 

We need to know exactly what will be 
contained in the plan. We should at the 
start define our objectives. Here is an 
example of an objective for an annual 
work plan for power use activities: To 
conduct a program of integrated services 
and promotional activity which will enable 
consumers to utilize their electric services 
most advantageously. 


Goals for 1961 are: 


e To develop and establish incentive re- 
tail electric rates. 

e To complete development of the power 
use organization to a point where con- 
centrated load building, with definite 
goals and programs, is possible. 
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e To determine the acceptance by con- 
sumers of having wiring and appli- 
ance repair services available from 
their power supplier, and the result- 
ing effect on electric use. 

e To develop the system’s newsletter in 
order to gain consumer acceptance, 
confidence and use of this publica- 
tion, and to fill the total need for this 
type of communication. 

e To increase power sales for the year 
by 744% over the previous year. 

At this point in making our annual 
power use work plan we have an objective, 
with definite goals, which enables us to be 
realistic in formulating programs and 
activities with confidence that they will 
achieve our goals. 

It is apparent that in order to meet 
these goals, we need acceptance by our 
consumers for our programs. We need to 
create and sustain a favorable corporate 
image for our customers to view, which 
will generate this acceptance. We need 
the help of dealers, wiremen, and the 
public, to create this image. In clearer 
terms, all of our activities will be con- 
cerned with: 

e Consumer relations 

e Public relations 

e Sales promotion (electric utilization) 


Here again, we have some basic steps 
which we can use to install an effective 
work plan.. 

Before we write our plan, we need to 
know our consumers and the state of 
public relations. We need to know our 
sales position—how we stand in relation 
to total use of energy. in all of its forms, 
by our consumers. To repeat an old axiom, 
we need to know where we have been. in 
order to better plan where we are going. 


Determining Our Market Position 


One of the best methods for measuring 
these areas is the use of a random sam- 
pling type survey. This type of analysis 
assures coverage of all types and classes 
of consumers, with the least cost and in- 
vestment of time. Every 14th or 15th con- 
sumer can be reached, by mail and per- 
sonal contact, to learn our market position 
with regard to: 
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Customer attitudes Services wanted 
Load potential Appliance saturations 
Appliance sales Equipment saturations 
trends News media coverage 
Competitive fuel use 


Many other areas can be measured 
through a sampling technique, and pro- 
jected for the entire number of con- 
sumers. Comparisons can be made with 
previous surveys or analysis to determine 
trends. Of prime importance is to find out 
what the consumers need and want! 

How much easier it is to build load by 
promoting appliances and other electric 
uses which for some reason or other are 
most desired by people in our area! 

If we intend to have four major-appli- 
ance promotions throughout the year, let’s 
work with the four appliances which are 
selling best. If our consumers do more 
buying as a result of our advertisements 
run in local newspapers, rather than from 
TV commercials, let’s direct our promo- 
tional efforts to utilize local newspapers. 

When we know our market potential, we 
can then plan definite activities. For an 
annual work plan, it is well to state our 
activity plans and goals in broad simple 
terms, which can be easily adapted to 
changing conditions throughout the year. 
We will also want to coordinate our pro- 
grams and timing with our statewide and 
national association programs, and with 
other industrial groups. We should not 
overlook the assistance available from ap- 
pliance and equipment manufacturers, 
jobbers, dealers, news media and others. 


Power Use Man a Motivator 

In effect, the power use man must be a 
motivator. His time does not permit mak- 
ing a large number of direct contacts with 
consumers for promotional purposes, but 
he can design his programs to motivate 
dealers, news media and others, who will 
in turn influence the consumers. One 
power use man working full time could 
very well coordinate the efforts of 100 
other part time people. 

How do we accomplish this through our 
annual work plan? Let’s say one of our 
activities is designated Free Appliance 
Hook-Up Promotion. Our objective may 
be as follows: 

“To increase annual kwh sales by 
444,000 kwh, through adding 100 water 
heaters, 40 ranges and 60 electric clothes 
dryers to the system’s lines, by offering 
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consumers free electrical wiring (or pay- 
ment in allowance for same), for these 
major appliances they have added as new 
load.” 

The work plan may schedule this activ- 
ity for May, June and July. 

A month or two previous to the begin- 
ning of the program, the person in charge 
should work up a promotion plan. Dealers 
are informed and invited to participate 
with displays and advertising. Jobbers are 
told about the program so that they can 
push their dealers to participate. All local 
news media are contacted and given lists 
of participating dealers as means of sell- 
ing advertising. Consumers would hear 
about the promotion from all of these 
sources, as well as from the system’s own 
newsletter, direct mail and advertising. 


Budgeting for Power Use 

Up to this point, we have established a 
clear pattern of activity; an objective is 
determined; annual programs and activi- 
ties are planned in advance on a broad 
basis, and specific program plans are made 
for the year. 

We haven’t mentioned yet two other 
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important aspects of an annual work plan. 

Budgets are necessary and helpful. Each 
activity in a work plan must fit into the 
overall budget. The budget can provide 
for programming more than dollars! Time 
is an important factor and must be con- 
sidered in computing travel and related 
expenditures. 

Carrying the budget through your work 
plan into each activity enables measure- 
ment of costs involved in performing 
specific activities as a guide to future 
planning. 

The third, and most difficult to plan, 
part of a good work plan is the control 
factor. We should note at this point that 
the word control is used to indicate a 
broad range of measuring progress and 
results. Controls can be established for 
each activity, to measure progress and re- 
sults, predict future conditions, and to 
provide meaningful, accurate records. The 
danger in setting up controls is over con- 
trol. The challenge is to find simple, ex- 
pressive key indicators, which will tell 
us what we want to know with a minimum 
of research. 

When an annual work plan is completed, 





it is of little value unless we follow it as 
closely as practical. By sticking to the 
work plan, unnecessary and duplicative 
efforts are minimized. Records should be 
maintained on each activity, and con- 
densed for filing and future reference. 
Management reports made from the work 
plan can be meaningful and interesting. 


Direction and Purpose Provided 

What can an annual work plan do for 
your power use program? It will give di- 
rection and purpose to your work. It will 
assure the successful carrying out of the 
power use activities. It will provide your 
consumers the best possible service. It 
will bring personal satisfaction to the 
people responsible for the implementation 
of the work plan. 

Some observations, in closing—avoid 
complexity and detail in making your first 
annual work plan. Do not plan more than 
can be accomplished. Better to do a few 
activities with good measure of success, 
than a lot of them with mediocre results. 
With broad goals, you can easily tailor 
your plans to fit varying situations which 
will arise during the year. 


Democracy by District 


By GARY GORDY 


NE of the basic problems the rural 

electric program has faced since its in- 
ception is selecting directors who truly 
speak with the collective voice of the 
members they represent. 

Eastern Iowa Light and Power Coopera- 
tive realized the need for more democratic 
representation, since the membership were 
scattered over an area of some three 
thousand square miles, encompassing 
parts of nine counties. 

Ordinary methods, such as a single mass 
ballot at an annual meeting, could be used 
effectively by cooperatives whose member- 
ship was smaller and more geographically 
compact. This method was tried and not 
found effective by Eastern Iowa. The 
democratic process was being broken down 
by sheer weight of numbers and lack of 
coordination and communication. 


Five Districts Assure Representation 
To assure more equitable representation, 
it was decided to divide the cooperative 
territory being served or to be served in 
the future into five voting districts. Each 
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of the five districts was to be as nearly 
equal in area and number of members as 
possible and was to be represented by 
three directors. In laying out the dis- 
tricts particular care was taken so as to 
eliminate any so-called “county units.” In 
other words, each district consists of parts 
of three or more counties, and each county 
is split at least as a part of two districts 
and in some instances three districts. 

Each year, a special meeting is called 
thirty days prior to the annual meeting. 
Each member in the district is notified of 
the date, time and place of the meeting. 
This meeting is primarily to nominate and 
elect directors, but is also open for dis- 
cussion of any other matters pertaining to 
cooperative business. 

By splitting the membership up into five 
district meetings with the district center 
nearer their home, management has a 
better chance for discussion of operating 
reports which are read at such district 
meetings. 

The district meeting is called to order 
by the senior director from the district, 
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who acts as temporary chairman until a 
permanent chairman of this meeting is 
selected by the members present. The 
permanent chairman may be any member 
who is not a director. The cooperative’s 
legal counsel is secretary of these meet- 
ings. 

Nominations for director are taken from 
the floor, and nominations must be held 
open for five minutes, regardless of the 
number of nominations until the five 
minutes are up. Any member is eligible 
for nomination if he resides in the district 
which he is to represent, is not in “conflict 
of interest,” and is not a holder of or 
candidate for elective public office which 
pays $100 or more per year. 


No Proxy Voting 
Voting is by secret ballot, and no mail 
or proxy votes are allowed. 
This system was initiated in 1945, and 
to implement the first election the director 


with the highest total vote was elected for 
three years, the second high director for 
two years, and the director with the third 
high total for a term of one year. From 
that point, one director from each district 
was elected for a three-year term. 

These are basic essentials of Eastern 
Iowa’s method of interpreting the demo- 
cratic process. However, since the incep- 
tion of this system, refinements have been 
added to popularize the meetings in order 
to draw a more truly representative voting 
group. 


How It Works 

The notice which is sent to the members 
is on a card with a detachable stub. Both 
halves contain the member’s name and 
address. As the members register, they 
are given the body of the notice, with the 
stub being put in a box for later drawing. 
The stubs are counted, and a correspond- 
ing number of ballots are prepared after 
the nominations are completed. 

A post-card-size stencil is then typed 
with the names of the member nominated 
on a special printed form which has a 
printed square before each name nomi- 
nated. Each member must show his stub 
from the notice of the meeting before he 
receives a ballot. Ballots are distributed 
by tellers who are appointed by the chair- 
man of the meeting after nominations are 
closed. 

After the election, the stubs become 
“lucky numbers” in a-drawing for prizes, 
which are, of course, electrical appliances. 

Here at Eastern Iowa the years have 
shown us that we have originated a truly 
representative and democratic method of 
getting the voice and will of the member 
into the Board Room. It is truly “De- 
mocracy by District.” 








Do You Review Organization Structure Periodically? 


In small business management, organization means people in actual jobs. It is simply a 
method of trying to set up the most productive relationships of individuals and tasks. In 
time, both elements change. Therefore, make sure that you hove some provision for review- 
ing your organization periodically—say, once every six months or each year. 


Where conditions have changed, revisions should be made sooner. These should be worked 
out carefully and put into effect quickly. An organization plan which has become a 
strait jacket can be worse than having no plan at all. 
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the board room 


Are Your Electric Rates Up to Date? 


HEN your electric system office first 

opened for business many years ago, 
you probably had a retail rates structure 
suggested by REA. Too many systems are 
still using their original rate schedules. 
Some systems have had one, two and three 
adjustments, most of them downward. 


The original rate schedules were de- 
signed for average farm and home uses 
of from 50 to 200 kwh per month. The 
controlling thought in the design of those 
rates was that they would return earnings 
sufficient to meet all operating and main- 
tenance costs, in addition to the debt 
service payments to REA. 


Critical Look Needed 


Now that the average use of electric 
service in most cases is far in excess of 
the 200 kwh per month upon which the 
rates were designed, a critical look at re- 
tail rates is urgently needed. 

It is fundamental that your electric 
rates provide sufficient revenue to meet 
all costs including scheduled payments to 
REA. However, there are other require- 
ments of your electric rates structure 
which are equally important. 

We should note in passing that electric 
rates should be equitable as between 
different classes of consumers. This 
equitability is sometimes quite difficult to 
establish, and yet it should be ascertained 
and practiced as closely as possible. One 
case in point is the wide difference which 
has existed between residential rates and 
small commercial rates. This wide differ- 
ence is getting more and more difficult to 
defend in terms of economics. In fact, in 
many cases it cannot be defended at all 
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and equitability dictates that the rates be 
essentially the same. 


Promotional Rates Essential 


An even more urgent requirement is 
that rates should be promotional, so that 
more and more abundant use of electrical 
energy can be achieved. Most rural elec- 
tric systems have reached a point of finan- 
cial stability that absolute cash require- 
ments are reasonably well secured. Now 
that financial stability has been achieved, 
attention can be given to moving on to 
more abundant use, contributing to lower 
costs and to lower rates. 


Consideration should be given to estab- 
lishing rates designed for farm or home 
and small commercial firms so that we 
move through three or four comparatively 
long blocks at certain prices per kwh until 
we reach 400 or 500 kwh usage per month. 
We should then provide a follow-on rate 
for all kwh beyond the first three or four 
blocks that is as low as it possibly can be 
made. In the first three or four blocks we 
should recoup all the costs of the kwh 
delivered up to that point. The follow-on 
rate then should only be enough to recoup 
the wholesale power costs of the additional 
kwh plus certain incremental costs, which 
are comparatively small. 

A low follow-on rate is one of the best 
tools for improving load factor and for in- 
creasing use that a board can provide the 
manager and the power use people. With 
a low rate they can be far more effective 
in promoting electric heat, air condition- 
ing, automatic laundry equipment, an 
electrified barn and shop, and complete 
electric living that every rural electric 
board hopes its members will achieve. 
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Many rural electric systems have for 
years provided special rates for water 
heaters and electric heat. These rates are 
sometimes below the average cost of de- 
livering kwh. These special rates have 
served useful purposes in the past in en- 
couraging specific loads. There are, how- 
ever, so many different and expanded uses 
of electric service on the farm, in the 
home, and in business that it is question- 
able whether any special rate is any 
longer justified for particular applica- 
tions. It is much better to have a low fol- 
low-on rate that can be applied for any of 
the myriad uses of electric power. 

Another objection to special rates is 
that they may act as a deterrent for uses 
beyond that block. Once they are included 
in a rate structure it is difficult to elimi- 
nate them without raising the service bills 
of some members or making a drastic re- 
duction. They should, however, be elim- 
inated as soon as possible. 


Rates and Fixed Costs 

From 30% to 60% of the costs of deliv- 
ering electric power among rural sys- 
tems are in that category known as fixed 
or stable costs. Granted that there are no 
absolute fixed costs, it is to be emphasized 
that this category only means those costs 
that do not change in proportion to the 
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COST PER KWH DELIVERED — MILLS 
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THE COST OF DELIVERING A KWH DECLINES RAPIDLY 
AS AVERAGE USE GOES UP — THUS A NEED FOR — INDEED 
AN OPPORTUNITY FOR LOW RATES AND AN EFFECTIVE POWER 
USE PROGRAM. 
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electric. service rendered. Many systems 
can deliver 20% more kwh than they are 
now delivering with a very little increase 
in investment. An average system can de- 
liver 100% more kwh with only 40% to 
50% more plant investment. The cost of 
delivering each kwh becomes less and less 
in relation to fixed costs. It is this fact 
that makes more abundant use of electric 
energy important. 


Abundant use is the paramount objec- 
tive of all rural electric systems that want 
to be of maximum service to their mem- 
bers. We therefore have a highly desir- 
able relationship—low rates contribute to 
high use, which results in ever lower costs 
per kwh delivered. 


Another value of the indicated rate de- 
sign is its simplicity. Unfortunately peo- 
ple are not as conscious or knowledgeable 
of the price tags of electric power as they 
are of the price tags on a loaf of bread or 
on a pair of shoes. Generally people do not 
equate their electric bill with kwh used 
but rather they equate the bill with the 
satisfactions they may receive from elec- 
tric cooking, electric heating and cooling, 
refrigeration, electrically operated laun- 
dry and dairy equipment. A simple rate 
schedule contributes materially to under- 
standing electric power costs. This simple 
schedule will assist the power use people 
in interpreting costs much more easily in 
terms of the above mentioned benefits that 
the consumer desires. 


To put a rate like this into effect may 
require boldness and faith. It may be that 
by introducing such a rate schedule now 
in your system would only bring about the 
earning of enough revenues to break even. 
However, with a dynamic power use pro- 
gram it can be done—done so as to 
strengthen the financial structure of the 
system and also contribute to the abun- 
dant use of electricity. 





Ten Questions to 


Test the Efficiency of Your Office 


By H. B. MAYNARD, WILLIAM M. AIKEN and J. F. LEWIS 


MPLOYEES in the average office work 

at about 60% of their capacity. Un- 
fortunately, management has labored un- 
der the illusion that, because office em- 
ployees perform many and varied tasks 
and occasionally have to make decisions, 
it is either impossible or impractical to 
control their work or fix productivity 
standards for them. 

Many rural electric systems are con- 
cerned about the increasing amount of 
clerical work and pyramiding office costs. 
As in any problem, the first step is to 
make a diagnosis of the symptoms. Symp- 
toms of low efficiency in the office are 
rather concrete and show up when the 
following features of office work are ob- 
served: 


What Is the Character of the Work? 


The type of work handled in an office 
is indicative of the degree of control that 
can be applied. The types of work which 
are amenable to control devices are those 
involving large volumes of similar type 
work. If a large number of employees are 
engaged in the same or similar types of 
work with only moderate fluctuations in 
volume, without critical deadlines, then 
such activities can be easily measured 
and controlled through work sampling and 
individual work counts. 


Have Definite Assignments and Work 
Counts Been Made? 


One of the best indications of high 
efficiency is the presence of records show- 
ing definite assignments of quotas of work 
to individual workers and _ follow-up 
counts of work produced. If the super- 
visor does not know accurately how long 
the various tasks should take, the very 
presence of an effort to give definite as- 
signments indicates a better than average 
performance. 


Are There Written. Procedures? 


The presence of written procedures for 
office tasks is often an indication that the 
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work in the office is well planned and that 
work habits at least are clearly specified. 


How Common Are Interruptions in the 
Orderly Flow of Work? 


One of the tell-tale symptoms of low 
performance in the office is having con- 
tinual interruptions in the flow of work. 
If employees on routine work are fre- 
quently going out to the files to talk to 
other workers and the supervisor, the effi- 
ciency is probably low. This may be due to 
a lack of a clear procedure, poor instruc- 
tions, poor performance or frequent 
crisis situations. 


What About the Supervisor’s Work Pace? 


One of the most misinterpreted situa- 
tions in the office is an extremely busy 
supervisor. So often this is taken as a 
sign of a good supervisor. If the people 
under him are not working effiectively, no 
matter how much the supervisor works, 
the office will have a low overall perform- 
ance. Very often the supervisor was pro- 
moted to the position because he knew all 
the details of the work and was a hard 
worker. When he became a supervisor he 
continued to cling to these same work 
habits, did not delegate, did not fix re- 
sponsibility. As a result, he overburdens 
himself with detail work, much of which 
should be passed on to his subordinates. 


How Many Reports Are Being Prepared 
and for What Purpose? 


A brief analysis of the reports pre- 
pared in an office often indicates ineffec- 
tiveness. When reports do not appear to 
serve a useful purpose, when there is 
questionable duplication of the same in- 
formation, there is a fairly good indica- 
tion that the supervisor is not alert to this 
as well as other phases of his manage- 
ment responsibilities. 


How Many People Work on a Given Docu- 
ment? 
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One of the most frequently considered 
factors in an office is the number of people 
who work on the same document. The 
adage, “The part least handled is the part 
best handled,” applies just as much to 
office work as it does to shop work. 


What Is Your Trend of Office Costs? 


A valuable guide to diagnosing the pres- 
ent efficiency of an office is to compare 
the trend of office costs to other costs or 
to sales volume. If office costs have risen 
much faster than sales over a given period 
of time, such as a year or longer, it is 
probable office costs are out of line and 
should be investigated. On the other 
hand, if office costs remain constant or 
show a downward trend while sales volume 
has expanded, it is a good indication that 
some control is being exercised. 


How Much Overtime Is Being Paid For? 


A sure symptom of ineffectiveness in an 
office is an excessive amount of overtime 
work. Certainly many cases of overtime 
work are preferable to the addition of 
full time personnel. Periodic peaks in 
office requirements or an occasional surge 
in work may necessitate overtime. In most 
cases, however, comparison of the num- 
ber of hours of overtime with the total 
of office hours can serve as a rough gauge 
of the ability of management to foresee 
the amount of work and to prepare for it. 
If there is a high percentage of overtime 
for any individual or group in the office 
and there is no unusual work situation, 
this should be questioned. 


Are Reports and Other Paper Work Often 
Late? 


If reports are chronically late or if the 
office is continually behind in getting out 
its work, it is an indication that control 
is lacking. 


Productivity Standards 


Has an effort been made to establish 
productivity goals which are realistic and 
accepted by the employees? The absence 
of such productivity goals, as well as the 
lack of a performance appraisal program, 
is a sure indication of a lack of control in 
the office and therefore a proportionately 
higher standard cost for routine repetitive 
clerical operations. 
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New Frontiers in Public Relations 


By A. D. MUELLER 


N A recent issue of Look Magazine, 
the eminent and scholarly senior jour- 
nalist, Walter Lippman, expressed grave 
concern over the ugly changes that have 
been taking place in American business. 

Well known for his apt phrases and 
terse evaluations, Mr. Lippman pulled no 
punches in registering his contempt for 
much of what business and commerce are 
doing in pursuit of the Almighty Dollar. 

He observed that business today seems 
to have as its credo: “Anything goes, as 
long as you can get by with it!” 

In industrial circles, in business meet- 
ings, in Chamber of Commerce seminars 
—wherever men in charge get together 
to advance their views on American free 
enterprise—the accepted criterion appears 
to be: “If it will make money, that’s all 
that really matters.” 

This is why Walter Lippman, in his 
study, was forced to reach the conclusion 
that there is a frightening deterioration 
of moral standards and professional eth- 
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ics in the business community today. 

Whether we like it or not, this is the 
climate in which many of our consumer- 
owned cooperatives operate. 

We all know that advertising, by news- 
papers, by radio and television, through 
farm publications and other media, can 
have beneficial effects. 

We have all worked, to varying degrees, 
with employee-orientation methods to 
strengthen our “public relations,’ know- 
ing that well-informed loyal personnel 
will speak a good word for the cooperative. 

We have made extensive use of house 
organs to keep our directors, our per- 
sonnel and our sister-cooperatives advised 
of our activities in the hope they will tell 
others what a good job we are doing. 

Nearly every cooperative has a member- 
ship publication. It may be only a hastily 
put together mimeographed or multi- 
graphed report. It may be a slick-paper 
multi-color printed job, painstakingly 
edited, profusely illustrated, which goes 
like clockwork on schedule to its readers. 
But it is an essential ingredient in our 
admixture of public relations. 

And, of course, most of our regional 
cooperative wholesalers, our state organi- 
zations and our national association have 
their member and consumer publications, 
all of them together reaching millions of 
rural and urban mailboxes throughout the 
nation. 

So, with our personnel orientation ses- 
sions, our many publications, our count- 
less cooperative meetings, our speeches to 
Rotary, Kiwanis and Lions clubs, our news 
releases, our highway billboards, our 
radio farm broadcasts—with all these 
things and more, we are blasting away on 
the “public relations” front. It stands 
to reason we are doing a good job. 


Does “Right Make Might’? 

Outnumbered in dollars, in personnel, 
and in all the resources necessary to wage 
a “public relations” battle with our 
enemies and our competitors, as coopera- 
tives we must take comfort in our smug 
knowledge that “right makes might,” and 
“the truth will out.” 

So we look to Providence to take care 
of Its own! 
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Our cooperatives have done a good job 
in keeping pace with the growing demands 
of our members. 

We have vastly increased in size and 
greatly broadened our services. We have 
opened up whole new avenues of credit 
and financing. We have learned the value 
of research and the importance of develop- 
ing new products. We have reached fiscal 
soundness and co-op leaders have attained 
a real sense of corporate responsibility. 
We are going concerns. 

But we still have most of our original 
concepts of public relations. Too many 
of us still are hopeful that if we can just 
go on doing a good job as cooperatives, 
public relations will somehow take care 
of itself. 

It won’t. 

Faced by the same enemies—and many 
new ones—our cooperatives are indeed on 
a new frontier in this public relations 
battle. We have no choice but to accept 
the challenge. 

The first thing we must do is throw out 
most of our preconceived and mistaken 
ideas about public relations. It’s time to 
take a fresh, new look at what we are 
doing wrong, what we are leaving undone, 
and what we might better be doing to win 
public confidence for the cooperative 
movement in America today. 


Public Relations Amateurs 

Over the years, as our cooperatives have 
grown and prospered, and picked up new 
opposition with every turn of the wheel 
of success, we have approached the need 
for public relations as rank amateurs. 

Talk to most co-op leaders today and 
you learn that their “public relations” 
program got started only after danger 
signals got so conspicuous they no longer 
could be ignored. 

Only after the manager and his direc- 
tors got really scared did they decide they 
had better take some action. They simply 
had been goaded, finally, into making some 
kind of answer to charges of tax evasion, 
government subsidy, unfair competition, 
Socialism and worse, leveled against their 
cooperative by the slickest users of pro- 
fessional public relations in the business. 

This kind of action is purely defensive. 
It marks much of our cooperative public 
relations today. We limit ourselves to 
telling the public that what our enemies 
are saying about us just isn’t so. 

It also has been too characteristic of 
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“Anything goes, as long as you 
can get by with it!’ 


our public relations approach that we 
instinctively distrust professionals. It has 
long been a painful observation that far 
too many directors—farmers for the most 
part—stubbornly adhere to the narrow 
view that unless a public relations specia- 
list “came from the farm” he is auto- 
matically suspect. Without a farm back- 
ground, no matter what his other talents, 
he just isn’t the right person to work for 
the cooperative. He just wouldn’t be able 
to understand the “problems” of agricul- 
ture. 

This viewpoint is all too frequently 
conveyed to cooperative management with 
disastrous results for our public relations. 
To impress his directors, and to comply 
with what he knows to be their sentiments 
in the matter, the manager recruits only 
“home grown” employees. No room for 
“city slickers” where a farm or rural co- 
operative is concerned, no sir. 


Built-In Prejudices 

So we have not seen fit to engage 
trained specialists in a highly specialized 
field. We have not done so, either through 
our inability to recognize the need for 
public relations or our reluctance to go 
into a full scale, lay-the-money-on-the-line, 
all-out program. Also, perhaps because our 
built-in prejudices have kept us from go- 
ing after top-notch public relations talent 
and putting it to work telling our cooper- 
ative story. 

It is not pleasant to dwell on this aspect 
of our public relations, but check into the 
matter and you will find that as coopera- 
tives we are spending some rather impres- 
sive sums for our house organs, our local, 
state, and regional publications, our radio 
shows and commercials, many of our other 
so-called “public relations” efforts—and 
getting very unimpressive results. 

On too many occasions to recall, I have 
attended public relations seminars where 
outside, objective experts have appraised 
our literary efforts, our methods and our 
talent. The reports, too often, are devas- 
tating. 

We just haven’t acquired the talent we 
must have, by and large, to do a truly 
effective public relations job. We’re pay- 
ing for something and not getting full 
measure. And with our false economies, 
we’re losing the public relations battle. 


Public Relations Experts 
Even worse than this is the impossible 
situation created by all of the self-ap- 
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pointed “public relations experts” to be 
found in our cooperative ranks. 

For some unaccountable reason, we have 
directors and managers and staff person- 
nel who have convinced themselves they 
know all the answers to a sound, effective 
public relations program. 

This sometimes comes about after a 
manager or one of his staff succeeds in 
getting an item in the local papers—or a 
good plug for the cooperative over the 
local radio station—or makes a series of 
talks and is well received at meetings in 
the cooperative community. Directors, too, 
make some good speeches and they, too, 
sometimes are victims of this PR bug. 
After a taste of recognition, they usually 
come up with the question: “What’s so 
hard or mysterious about public rela- 
tions?” 

Maybe it’s just the “ham” in some of 
us—or a deep psychological need for at- 
tention—but all too many of our coopera- 
tive leaders have just enough knowledge 
of public relations to be dangerous. 

Why call in experts, why pay out fat 
salaries for specialists, why invest in pro- 
fessional talent for public relations when 
we've already got folks who can do the 
job just as well? 

Of course, we haven’t got the talent— 
not nearly enough of it in our coopera- 
tives. But it salves our ego to think we 
have—and saves money too. While we are 
catering to our prima donnas, we’re also 
losing the public relations battle. 

Well, we don’t need to lose the public 
relations battle. 

It is not enough to answer the attacks 
by our enemies. Our cooperatives have a 
terrific story to tell. We have truth on 
our side in this battle for men’s minds. 
We merit the confidence of the American 
public. 

But we must have the courage of our 
convictions, not just in believing in coop- 
eratives, but in telling the world about 
them. 

And this takes doing by those who know 
how. 


Requires Our Best Efforts 


Our new frontier, our public relations 
challenge, in the future must start with 
a decision to put the best talent to work 
we can find—from wherever we can get 
it—to let the public know what we already 
know about cooperatives. 

Every cooperative must have a recog- 
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nized public relations specialist—acquired 
as a professional or trained by the co- 
operative—to serve as a full-time adviser 
on policy to the manager and to the board 
of directors. He also must be at the pol- 
icy-directive level in carrying out the aims 
and objectives of the organization, setting 
its public relations course from board 
policy, through operations, until the de- 
sired objectives are attained. 

We no longer can do public relations 
on a hit-and-miss, counter-attack basis. 
It must be adequately financed. It must 
be organized, policy-approved, expertly 
done. It must take the offensive in telling 
the co-op story. It must mold public opin- 
ion, not answer it. 

We must do this. We must have a public 
relations specialist, with talent and train- 
ing for his job, in every individual co- 
operative. 


This, in turn, will create a pool of 
public relations talent to augment and 
strengthen the public relations programs 
of our state and regional and national 
organizations. Working together, we can 
do the job. 

We are no longer amateurs in the co- 
operative business. 

We can no longer afford to be amateurs 
in the public relations business. 

We are indeed at a new cooperative 
frontier. We have before us a magnificent 
public relations challenge. 

We must accept it. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: This was excerpted from a 
presentation before the American Institute of 
Cooperation meeting in Minneapolis, Minn., 
on August 20-23, 1961. 


How Is Your Administrative Vitality ? 


By GENEVIEVE A. KELLEY 


I AM concerned with the major ques- 
tions central to the problem of pre- 
serving personal initiative, loyalty and 
spontaneity as cooperatives increase in 
size and age. 

A man heading a vigorous enterprise 
experiences the same thrill as a sailor with 
a spanking wind, and in each case the 
question lurking around the border of his 
consciousness is, “How long can it last?” 





GEN E- 
VIEVE KELLEY, 
manager 
of the Minne- 
sota Electric 
Cooperative, 
has earned an 
enviable repu- 
tation as an 
outstand- 
ing woman ad- 
ministrator. In 
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statewide man- 
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lative accomplishments, participated in 
educational programs, and has worked 
unceasingly toward community accept- 
ance of the rural electrification philos- 
ophy and goals. 
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Some associations never seem to de- 
velop energy at all because they lack some 
vital ingredient such as incentive, or 
leadership, or the ability to discard worn- 
out traditions. Why? What is the secret 
of vitality in administration? What in- 
sures growth and prevents decay? 


Responding to Changing Needs 

In studying the vitality of a cooperative, 
one must draw from a number of sources. 
Vitality in administration is energy plus 
endurance, the ability to compete and the 
power to survive. Vitality is also a kind 
of graciousness that offers people satis- 
factions that are qualitative and subjec- 
tive. A vital enterprise responds to people 
and to circumstances, and adapts to 
changing wants and conditions. 

In a competitive field such as ours, 
where the margin of difference between 
mere survival on the one hand and a 
sound financial structure on the other is 
often small, the firm that attracts and 
retains the customer is a vital one. It puts 
out the best product or service and makes 
improvements in them ahead of its rival. 

The vital firm has the clearest objec- 
tives and policies. It rewards initiative 
and invention. It has developed reliable 
means of measuring efficiency, qualitative 
as well as quantitative. It is adept at plan- 
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ning and scheduling work aimed at reduc- 
ing waste and securing economy of effort. 
And most of all, vital administration 
creates an environment in which every- 
one, employees and consumers alike, is 
enthusiastic about the service, the repu- 
tation of the cooperative and the atmos- 
phere that permeates it. 


Organizational Fatigue 


We talk of fatigue curves that operate 
in an individual. They also operate in 
business as a whole and in nations. Like 
people, nations are capable of periods of 
intense concentration. However, if long 
continued, intensive work leads to physi- 
cal and spiritual fatigue and then to list- 
lessness, indifference and decay. Man- 
agers must as skillful administrators find 
ways to avoid this fatigue while main- 
taining a high level of performance. 

Economic growth is really the spirit of 
adventure. Growth means not only in- 
ternal expansion but also an adjustment 
to external influences. What you were do- 
ing 20 to 25 years ago is no criteria for 
what you should be doing today. 

When the response in business is no 
longer equal to the challenge, then it is 
time for a change. This goes right down 
the line from the director to the lowliest 
employee. 


Measuring Your Energy Age 


What is the energy age of your coop- 
erative? It may be either greater or less 
than its calendar age. 


Do you have fuzzily defined objectives 
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or outdated policies or precedents that 
make it easy to ignore the onset of 
change? 

Do you have policies that are clearly 
understood by those who administer them 
and all those affected by them? 

Do your employees know that an ap- 
praisal of their services can result in a 
merit raise and that such adjustments 
are not automatic? 

Do you have employees, especially your 
specialists, who try to insulate their work, 
thereby trying to make themselves in- 
dispensable? 


“Rising Pyramid” 

Does your cooperative come under the 
“rising pyramid” where the size of staff 
has no relation to the amount of work to 
be done, or do you operate on the theory 
of holding down the pyramid and crowd 
your staff down to the “squirrel in a cage” 
performance? Everyone on your staff 
should be made to feel he or she is an 
important cog in a smoothly running 
machine. 

In staffing an organization, it is im- 
portant to choose experts over friends. 
Ours is a specialized field which will be- 
come more competitive with the years. 
Another thing to remember is that the 
seniority system has its disadvantages. 
We will soon be reaching the stage where 
our pioneers in the cooperatives will give 
way to new people. Monopoly of human 
resources in a business plays the same 
role as arteriosclerosis in the human body. 
If economic progress is to continue in our 
cooperative, we must look to energetic, 
quick thinking individuals. 


Coordinate and Unify 


The outstanding characteristics of good 
administration are relating the diverse 
parts of organization, coordinating and 
unifying them in order to achieve the 
overall objectives as efficiently as pos- 
sible. 

My concern for our rural electric coop- 
eratives is to constantly strive to maintain 
administrative vitality, and to maintain 
an alertness to outside pressures we must 
anticipate our competitors’ next move. 
We must also prepare to meet our service 
areas’ needs for future power require- 
ments in order to serve all the needs of 
the community. 
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Identifying Our 
Training Needs 


What are our training needs? This is 
a question often posed by the manager 
of a rural electric or telephone system, 
inasmuch as employee productivity and 
morale are inseparably tied to effective 
training accomplishment. 

Too often the philosophy “We’re too 
small an enterprise to have an organized 
training program” or “we can’t afford the 
cost of a training program at this time” 
legislate against a precise assessment of 
training needs. 


Training Needs Indexes Available 

The problem is how can we accurately 
assess the exact training needs of our 
people. It is to be emphasized that there 
are many indexes available to the super- 
visor which delineate training needs in 
specific areas for particular individuals. 
It must be stressed that all training must 
be customized to the individual employee 
inasmuch as each person has specific de- 
velopmental problems. 

The astute supervisor is one who uses 
production records, quality control rec- 
ords, work counts and individual perform- 
ance appraisals and counselling as guides 
to pinpoint needed areas of improvement, 
on an individual basis. 

Job relations training includes princi- 
ples of human relations, how to motivate 
personnel to high level productivity, prin- 
ciples of orientation and persuasive meth- 
ods in stimulating high level productivity. 

If a review of group productivity as 
well as individual productivity through 
work sampling and work count indicates 
that considerable improvement in both 
quantity and quality of work is essential 
on both an individual and group basis, 
then it is apparent that an accelerated 
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course in skills upgrading must be em- 
barked upon so that all employees will 
quickly meet journeymen productivity 
standards. 


Timetable Should Be Established 

Once the supervisor has made this anal- 
ysis of training needs, he should then list 
such an inventory of needs on a training 
timetable. This is really a chart which 
shows the particular training needs of 
the individual employees, indicating the 
priority of training requests and the best 
dates to schedule such training consistent 
with production and operational require- 
ments. 

The rural electric and telephone systems 
have real training needs, especially in 
the areas of job relations, job instruction, 
and skills upgrading training. This is 
verified by the fact that presently, outside 
of safety education and basic craft appren- 
ticeship instruction, little or no training 
of a formalized nature is carried out. 

A full realization of the urgency of this 
need is appparent when we review our 
constantly spiraling labor cost which in 
some cases is reaching 50% of total op- 
erating cost. 

This is a clear reflection on the rela- 
tively low productive output of individual 
workers whose salaries are constantly in- 
creasing without a commensurate increase 
in individual productivity through im- 
proved skills application. In order to 
control labor costs, it is necessary that 
precise developmental programs be in- 
stituted for each employee and that every 
supervisor be held accountable for his 
section or department accomplishment in 
attaining productivity goals consistent 
with nationally accepted patterns. 

In order to accomplish the above results, 
it is necessary to immediately survey 
through work sampling and work count 
the exact quantity and quality of work 
being produced by individual staff mem- 
bers. Performance appraisals will person- 
alize training needs. The training program 
will then be tailored to the requirements 
of the individual. Training results will 
be carefully assessed. 

Dividends accruing from such a pro- 
gram should greatly enhance production 
and improve individual morale. 

Yes, training is very essential if labor 
costs are to be controlled, and the need 
is even greater in the small organization, 
such as rural electric and rural tele- 
phone systems. 
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Manager 
in 


Profile 


THE MAN: Marcus Stewart, manager, 
Sand Mountain Electric Cooperative, Fort 
Payne, Ala., since 1940; has served as 
president of the Tennessee Valley Public 
Power Association; vice president of Ala- 
bama Rural Electric Association; chair- 
man, North Alabama Power Distribution 
Association; member of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee, NRECA, and former 
secretary of Alabama Job Training and 
Safety Committee; active in local church 
and civic clubs. 


EDUCATION AND EXPERIENCE: B.S. 
in Commerce, University of Tennessee; 
registered engineer, State of Alabama. 
He was employed by Tennessee Electric 
Power Company and later was on the 
TVA staff. 


THE COOPERATIVE: Serves 12,490 mem- 
bers in Northeast Alabama. Power fur- 
nished by TVA. Total assets $4,401,180. 
1810 miles of line. Stewart was asked his 
views on questions regarding the co-op. 


What, in your opinion, can and should 
be done to improve member relations? 


“In my opinion, the first and foremost 
thing to be done for good member rela- 
tions is provide good service. By this I 
mean good voltage, continuously with an 
adequate supply of electricity and then 
information and help in planning for the 
use of this power so that the member may 
receive the most benefits possible from his 
electric service. Next, keep the memper 
informed. Our president, at the start of 
the cooperative in 1940, said the biggest 
problem that we have is education. We 
must teach the members not only how to 
use electricity safely but what it can be 
used for. This is still the goal of Sand 
Mountain Electric Cooperative. We feel 
that our statewide paper with the local 
Co-op Section is one of our greatest assets 
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in attaining this goal. Well-informed 
Minutemen, the schools with which we 
cooperate, and a good annual meeting are 
other means of educating the members. 
“We try not to miss a chance to be a 
good citizen in our area and work with 
the 4-H Clubs, FFA and FHA, the Com- 
munity Improvements Clubs, and other 
organizations. We helped to organize the 
telephone cooperative in the area. We 
are now in the process of promoting a 
rural water system to serve the more 
thickly populated part of our area.” 


In what way can the manager be of 
assistance in educating the board to most 
effectively handle their role in the coop- 
erative? 


“I think it is part of the manager’s job 
to keep the board informed of all opera- 
tions and other activities in the area that 
affect the progress of the cooperative. 
This can best be done with proper reports. 
The next most important thing is to en- 
courage the board members to attend re- 
gional, statewide and national meetings 
where they can learn of the rural electric 
operations in the state and nation and con- 
tact members of other cooperative boards 
who have similar problems.” 


What noticeable improvements have you 
observed that your cooperative has de- 
rived from the advanced and special train- 
ing you have given your department heads 
and other supervisory personnel? 


“We have had the manager and three 
other staff members complete the NRECA 
management course of seven institutes. 
Other staff members have attended vari- 
ous workshops and institutes. This train- 
ing has enabled all to improve their 
performance on the job. To me, the most 
striking and noticeable improvement is 
their ability to make decisions.” 

What role do you think the cooperative 
manager should take in participating in 
community, state and national organiza- 
tions, committees, and so on? Why? 


“T think the cooperative manager should 
participate as much as he is able in all 
community, state and national organiza- 
tions, and committees where he can be of 
service to the organization and promote 
the rural electrification program. If the 
manager and trustees do not participate 
in these activities, they may be handled 
by someone who is not sympathetic to 
the rural electrification program.” 
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Director 


In 


Profile 


BELIEVE that cooperatives have a 

great part to play in agriculture and ru- 
ral life because they give rural people the 
opportunity to administer their own af- 
fairs, to help each other and to work to- 
gether. I believe that when a service or 
product is difficult to obtain that a coop- 
erative should be organized by those con- 
cerned to effect self-help.” These are some 
of the stated beliefs of Morris W. Birk- 
beck, a director for 22 years with the Jo- 
Carroll Electric Cooperative of Elizabeth, 
Illinois. During that time he has served 
the board as both Treasurer and Presi- 
dent. He is presently serving as President 
of the Farmers Exchange of Galena, IIli- 
nois, a cooperative which deals in bulk and 
retail petroleum products, feeds, seeds, 
and farm supplies. From 1941 to 1957 he 
was a board member of the Dairyland 
Power Cooperative, of Wisconsin (the 
nation’s largest REA financed G & T 
system). He is also a board member of the 
Illinois Statewide. This is a record of par- 
ticipation in cooperatives any director can 
be proud of. 

Mr. Birkbeck feels that the duties of a 
director of an electric cooperative grow 
more demanding each day. “The role of the 
electric cooperative director is changing as 
are those in other cooperatives as more 
pressure is brought to bear on cooperatives 
by interests outside of the cooperative 
movement. Directors must keep their own 
house in order and see that all of our pub- 
lics are correctly informed of our aims and 
goals.” Mr. Birkbeck went on to emphasize 
that cooperatives are being subjected to 
ever increasing economic and_ public 
opinion pressures. He feels therefore, that 
first, our aims and goals should be of the 
highest order, and that more and more 
people be correctly informed of these 
aims and goals and how they affect them. 


He feels that a director has specific ob- 
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ligations to the members who elect him. 
“The most vital function of a rural electric 
cooperative board member is to see that 
the ideals and purposes for which the co- 
operative was formed are carried out. The 
board member is the representative of the 
members he serves. Outside of the board 
meeting, it is his duty to determine what 
the member needs are and to assist in in- 
terpreting these needs into appropriate 
policies, plans and programs to be adopted 
at the official meeting.” 
Board-Manager Understanding Vital 

Mr. Birkbeck believes in complete under- 
standing between the board and the mana- 
ger. “The manager is running the coopera- 
tive’s business under policies determined 
by the board. If a question of need for new 
or revised policies presents itself, the man- 
ager should make an appropriate recom- 
mendation to the board for their consid- 
eration. A smooth working relationship 
must exist between the manager and the 
board not only in developing policies, but 
in many other areas. 

The manager should keep the board well 
informed on all of the functions of a co- 
operative. The well informed board can 
function much more efficiently. On the 
other hand the board member should con- 
vey all important information of happen- 
ings in his district to the manager. He 
should serve as a barometer of member 
feelings and report between meetings by a 
newsletter or memo in order to continually 
inform, broaden and educate his board. 
To help solve any problems of relation- 
ships between different cooperative groups 
Mr. Birkbeck states, “I believe that a much 
better working relationship between co- 
operatives can be effected by having meet- 
ings between the groups in the same area. 
Understanding each other, I find helps con- 
siderably. In this way, I believe that a 
much better working relationship can be 
accomplished.” 

Directors Tell The Story 

Mr. Birkbeck feels that the electric co- 
operative story should be told and that 
there are many opportunities for it to be 
told liy directors themselves. He states, “I 
find in my contacts with various directors 
of cooperatives that they are a group hav- 
ing many other interests in organizations 
outside the cooperative circle, in local, 
state, and national affairs. These contacts 
give them numerous opportunities to tell 
our story; today a most important object- 
tive!” 
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A New Approach to Selecting a Manager 


By ROBERT |. KABAT 
Director, NRECA Management Services 


(This is the first of a series of two memos 
on some new techniques in selecting a man- 
ager. It is hoped these articles will serve as a 
guide to boards facing this important re- 
sponsibility.) 


HEN we discuss the major functions 

of the board, the LTPRC of the 
board’s job, the R stands for providing 
operating requirements. This’ includes 
providing the finances, facilities, equip- 
ment and that most important operating 
requirement, the manager. About every 
year, 60 rural electric boards and five to 
ten telephone boards select a new manager 
—a decision which will affect the system 
for many years. 


REA made a study of manager turn- 
over from 1951 through 1955. This study 
shows turnover to be the highest in the 
western area and lowest in the north- 
east. It also points out that 85% of the 
new managers selected during that period 
were employed by a rural electric system 
just prior to their appointment as man- 
ager. This is a real milestone in the pro- 
gram. It means we are developing a 
trained pool of potential managers right 
within the rural electric systems. 

Those selected as managers most fre- 
quently were employed in these positions 
prior to their appointment as manager 
according to the REA survey: manager, 
assistant manager, office manager and 
engineer. Also according to the survey, 
53.1% of those selected had some college 
training, mainly in electrical engineering. 
Probably the percentage of new managers 
having college backgrounds is increasing. 
Instead of primarily engineering training, 
there is an increasing number having col- 
lege specialization in business administra- 
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tion and manage- 
ment. Also, some 
boards will only con- 
sider candidates who 
have completed a ma- 
jority of the NRECA 
basic management 
institutes. An in- 
creasing number of 
boards believe this is 
the best source to se- 
cure management 
training tailored to 
meet their needs. 

As the systems grow in size and face 
even more difficult problems, the job of 
manager becomes more complex and more 
demanding. At the same time, the systems 
now have achieved the degree of stability 
which should enable them to attract top 
people to their management jobs. Perhaps 
this may serve as a guide to you in select- 
ing one of these top people when you must 
make this important decision. 

All of us could list many things the 
manager must do. But, better than such 
a list is a comprehensive statement of 
what the board is willing to delegate to 
the manager and what it wants to re- 
tain for itself. The statement of what 
the board is willing to delegate to the 
manager can be described in the manager’s 
job description. What it leaves out of 
this description and also what it puts in 
the written statement of functions of 
the board will tell what the board wishes 
to retain and not delegate to the manager. 

The manager’s job description then be- 
comes a most important tool in selecting 
a manager. It will give the board a 
measuring stick against which to measure 
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all applicants—can they do the job we 
want done as outlined in the description? 
It will also give the candidate an oppor- 
tunity to do some soul searching about the 
job. Can I do the job this board wants 
done. Can I work with a board which is 
willing to delegate these responsibilities 
to me? Are there others which I believe 
should be delegated and which are so 
important I may want to determine their 
reaction to them during the interview? 
Candidates should get to raise such ques- 
tions during the interview. 

If at all possible, the preparation of the 
job description of the manager should 
start now under your present manager so 
you can benefit from his understanding 
and experience on the job. Also, it will 
not leave the board without this important 
aide if they find themselves in a position 
where they unexpectedly have to select a 
new manager. The description should be 
carefully prepared by the manager and 
thoroughly reviewed by the board. 


Format for Manager’s Description 
We recommend this format for the Man- 
ager’s description: 
I. Objectives. Statements of end results 
you expect your manager to achieve. 
II. Reporting Relationships. 
A. Reports to: Board of Directors 
B. Directs: Department Heads 
III. Authorities and Responsibilities. 

A. Planning—responsibility for de- 
veloping plans in such areas as 
policies, objectives, budgeting, an- 
nual work planning, financial and 
engineering planning, retail rates, 
power use and member and public 
relations as well as carrying out 
study and research. 

B. Organizing—major responsibilities 

in such areas as developing the 

organization structure, staffing, wage 
and salary administration, perform- 
ance appraisal, training, etc. 

C. Operations 

1. Directing—the major delegations 
the manager will make to his de- 
partment heads. 

2. Performs personally—those things 
the manager must do himself which 
he can’t delegate and which don’t 
fall under another major category 
in the description. 

D. Controlling—responsibility for de- 
veloping controls to determine 
how performance compares to 
plans described in ITI(A). 
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IV. Relationships—T hose _ relationships 
the Board expects the Manager to 
maintain in these areas: 

A. Internal—with the board. 

B. External—with such diverse 
groups as the members, the auditor, 
the attorney, REA, community and 
civic groups, suppliers, etc. 

This written job description will serve 
as an invaluable tool to describe what 
you expect your manager to do and to use 
as a yardstick to determine if those who 
apply can do this job. 


What Type of Man? 


Now that you have spelled out what 
the manager does, you must decide what 
type of man it takes to do this job. The 
type of man can be described in a written 
job or man specification. This should be 
carefully developed by the board prior to 
looking for a new manager. 

A format for this man specification 
which we have found works well includes: 


I. Experience Required—type and num- 
ber of years of experience you are 
looking for—e.g., ten years of experi- 
ence as manager of another rural 
electric system or as a department 
head in a larger system. 

II. Education Required—in what field 
and number of years—e.g., college 
degree in business administration or 
management preferred. 

III. Attitude Required—may include such 
areas as believing in the rural 
electrification and Federal power 
programs and the right of people to 
use the cooperative approach to run 
their own business and provide an 
essential service. 

IV. Knowledge Required—may describe 
areas where the candidate should 
have sufficient knowledge to develop 
plans and establish controls, to de- 
termine the end results being 
achieved in such areas as construc- 
tion, operations, maintenance, office 
management, power use, etc. 

V. Skills and Abilities Required—may 
include items such as the ability to 
deal effectively with people of diverse 
backgrounds in a consumer owned 
organization, skill in applying the 
basic management functions and in 
advising and assisting a board, etc. 

This man specification will give the 

Board a common understanding of the type 

of man they’re looking for. Each candidate 
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can be measured against these specs. It 
is also hoped the candidates will compare 
themselves against the specs to determine 
how they measure up to what the board 
is looking for. But, where can you find 
the man? 


A term fairly new to the rural electric 
and telephone systems is search. By 
search we mean engaging some group or 
organization to search for the best men 
available for your manager vacancy. This 
means the group making the search should 
be completely informed of your needs— 
the content of the job (the written job 
description) and the type of man you are 
looking for (the man specifications). It 
would be desirable to send them copies of 
these along with the salary range for the 
position. 

The search group can then seek out the 
best people for the position and send you 
detailed information about them. 


Why is search better than advertising? 
The group conducting the search prob- 
ably knows the men they will recommend 
—their skills, abilities, successes and 





problems. The search group could also 
be a group which knows the program well 
and perhaps the needs of your own system. 
This would guide them in the search for 
the person most able to meet your needs. 

Who can do this in the rural electric 
and telephone programs? REA can be of 
real help. Perhaps your statewide organi- 
zation may help. We here at Management 
Services also may be able to facilitate 
your search on a professional basis. 

Does this mean you shouldn’t advertise 
the vacancy? Not necessarily, but I 
wouldn’t do it if your search group recom- 
mends well-qualified applicants. It may 
be better to have the job seek the man 
than the man the job. 

In this article we have gone through 
the first three steps in manager selection: 
(1) defining the job—the job description, 
(2) describing the type of man to fill the 
job—the man specification, and finally (3) 
the search for the man. In the article in 
the next Quarterly we’ll follow the selec- 
tion process through the various remain- 
ing steps until the man is actually hired 
and oriented to his new position. 


Automation and the Manager of the 
Small Utility 


By ARNOLD D. PALLEY 
Vice President, John Diebold & Associates, Inc. 


N A recent issue of the Management 

Quarterly, John Scott, Assistant REA 
Administrator, presented a set of excellent 
guidelines to REA borrowers interested in 
mechanization of accounting operations. I 
would like to expand upon his article, em- 
phasizing the possible effects of a new wave 
of data processing equipment designed for 
low volume operations, and also to point 
out what individual management can do to 
prepare itself for the somewhat frighten- 
ing and often very confusing advent of 
clerical automation. The large commercial 
power companies helped pioneer the use of 
automatic data processing equipment; 
they have realized sizable economies 
through the use of electronic computers 
and are now installing a second generation 
of computers for future gains. Smaller 
utilities, like small business of all kinds, 
have patiently awaited the fruits of cleri- 
cal automation but until very recently 
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these fruits have been slow in ripening. 
One reason for this slowness had been 
the unwillingness of data processing 
equipment manufacturers to rush into the 
development and marketing of inexpensive 
equipment for small volume operations. 
These companies devoted their necessarily 
limited resources (the ante for entry into 
the game of manufacturing data process- 
ing equipment is extremely stiff), to fill the 
needs of a very receptive and affluent mar- 
ket—high volume accounting operations. 
More recently, attention has been turned 
to the smaller business and, although Mr. 
Scott is wisely conservative when he states 
that “REA borrowers, at present, have 
limited application of computer process- 
ing,’ such a profusion of electronically 
modified typewriters and accounting ma- 
chines and small data processors now 
exist, offering such a degree of calculating 
flexibility, that a distinction between these 
devices and computers is a matter of very 
narrow definition. And, this array of 
equipment is well within the price range 
of many REA borrowers. In addition, the 
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cost of punch card equipment has been 
greatly reduced. The widespread availa- 
bility of punched card and computer serv- 
ice bureaus also helps to bring automatic 
data processing closer to home. Finally, 
there is the largely unexplored possibility 
of group ownership and use of automatic 
data processing equipment by a group of 
noncompetitive users with similar proce- 
dures. 


This sudden bloom of automatic data 
processing equipment suitable for use by 
the small business will also help to remove 
what has been a second obstacle to the use 
of automatic data processing, its hitherto 
high volume break-even point. As equip- 
ment manufacturers continue to invade the 
bountiful market for low volume low unit 
cost data processing equipment, the 
choices are bound to become even more 
difficult to contend with. The pressures 
from intensively competing salesmen, all 
working on a narrower commission base, 
often inadequately trained to sell a com- 
plex product for a complex use, will add a 
touch of “hard sell” to an already cloudy 
situation. The potential small user will be 
in the paradoxical position of having many 
more alternatives to choose from than did 
his bigger brother a few years ago or per- 
haps even today. 

Despite the increasing availability of 
appropriate equipment, the greatest ob- 
stacle to the spread of automatic data proc- 
essing (especially amongst small busi- 
nesses) has been the impossibility of rap- 
idly teaching an entire generation of man- 
agement the new way of thinking about 
clerical operations necessary to successful 
use of the new equipment while at the 
same time providing a working knowledge 
of the equipment itself, and creating an 
entirely new class of systems technicians. 
Who, in fact, ever heard of a “system 
man” four or five years ago? 


This level of technical knowledge and 
expert competence is as necessary to small 
business as it was and is to large data 
processing installations. The cost falls as 
a much heavier burden upon the small 
user; and as in so many other cases, the 
top management must be both specialist 
and generalist. Yet in this case these top 
executives cannot spare the lengthy time 
to become technically trained. 

One tendency is to turn to the equip- 
ment manufacturers and equipment sales- 
men to provide much of the technical com- 
petence. However, this is becoming less 
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and less satisfactory; the equipment 
manufacturer cannot profitably devote a 
great deal of time to a small account. 

The first thing that a manager can do 
to prepare himself for clerical automa- 
tion is to gain as much clear knowledge 
of the subject as possible. There is now 
an increasing availability of courses in 
data processing. Many universities and 
colleges are offering courses, the Ameri- 
can Management Association and other 
national management organizations are 
regularly sponsoring courses, and it has 
been suggested that the NRECA would be 
performing a valuable service by sponsor- 
ing courses specifically tailored to the 
needs of the rural electric systems. 

Fortunately, there is enough similarity 
in the accounting goals and methods of 
REA borrowers so that one can envisage 
a central source of expert competence and 
counsel available at a lower cost than 
in the case of many small businesses. 

Finally, the REA manager in search of 
technical competence might consider using 
the administrative service departments of 
public accounting firms or of reliable pro- 
fessional management consultants. It is, 
however, an enlightened management that 
will bring about the greatest efficiency 
and usefulness of clerical automation in 
the small utility—without it the machines 
and services are idle tools. 
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Significant Trends in Union Contracts 


RECENTLY published analysis of 380 

union contracts in the utility and 
manufacturing industries reveals an in- 
teresting comparison with a similar study 
made in 1958. The study deals with sup- 
plementary wage practices, fringe benefits, 
and miscellaneous provisions. Although 
the contracts varied widely from industry 
to industry and from one locality to an- 
other, the study contains information that 
should be useful to rural electric systems 
headquartering in small towns. Here are 
the highlights: 


Deferred wage increases. The company 
and union sign a contract for a five-year 
period with increases to become effective 
each year. The recent study revealed de- 
ferred increases in 55% of the contracts 
examined, compared with 38% reported 
in the 1958 analysis. The gain reflects the 
great popularity of long-term contracts 
which are closed for all purposes through 
the life of the contract. An examination 
of deferred increases becoming effective in 
1961 shows that the average deferred 
adjustment is 10.2¢ an hour. 


Escalation clauses. Escalation clauses 
also have spread, appearing now in 29% 
of the contracts as against 20% three 
ago. Nearly two-thirds of the provisions 
provide for a 1¢ change in wage rates for 
each 0.5 change in the BLS Consumer 
Price Index. 


Wage re-openers. In the recent study 
33% of contracts—generally those not 
providing deferred or escalation increases 
—contain clauses permitting renegotia- 
tion of wage rates some time during the 
life of the agreement, a decline from 37% 
in 1958. This is largely accounted for by 
the increases in the number of long-term 
agreements providing automatic deferred 
increases. 
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Reporting and call-back pay. Reporting 
guarantees appear in 86% of recent con- 
tracts—about the same as 1958. The 
guarantees are more liberal now: 92% 
of reporting-pay clauses guarantee at 
least four hours’ work or pay to employees 
who report as scheduled. Three years ago 
the proportion was 78%. 

Call-back pay for employees summoned 
to work outside normal hours is provided 
by 88% of recent contracts, up from 74% 
in 1958. Four hours’ pay is the usual 
guarantee. However, nearly half the call- 
back provisions specify a premium rate 
for the time worked, usually time and a 
half. 


Work or pay guarantees. Guarantees of 
pay or work now appear in about 19% of 
the contracts. This represents a gain of 
some 3% since 1958—attributable to the 
negotiation of new supplemental unem- 
ployment benefit plans rather than new 
hour guarantees of the traditional variety 
which assure employees a fixed number 
of hours of work or pay over a given period 
of time, usually a week or a year. 


Job classifications. Procedures for es- 
tablishing job classifications are spelled 
out in 68% of all contracts—recent ones 
as well as those in 1958. Job classification 
is considered a management function in 
64% of these contracts. But almost 25% 
require that the union be consulted and 
an additional 20% require union consent 
before the classification is established. 


Rates on temporary transfers. The study 
showed that 57% of the contracts consider 
pay rates for employees temporarily 
transferred to lower-rate jobs, and 48% 
refer to pay rates in temporary transfers 
to jobs carrying higher scales. Immediate 
payment of the higher rate is specified in 
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88% of these provisions. Most of the 
others provide for the higher rate after 
a specific time lag, generally a week. 


Merit Basis for Pay Adjustments 

Wage progression plans. Rate ranges, 
rather than single rates, are provided 
in 68% of contracts. Half of these con- 
tracts provide for automatic progression 
from a minimum to a higher rate on the 
basis of length of service alone. Over 
one-third base initial progression on 
length of service and subsequent progres- 
sion on merit. About 6% base progression 
solely on merit. 


Hiring rates. Hiring rates are specific- 
ally provided for in about 58% of the 
contracts. Twenty percent of these pro- 
vide a lower-than-standard rate for newly 
hired employees, who then advance au- 
tomatically to the job rate in some given 
period of time. Over half set a hiring 
rate for all jobs. 


Expenses. Travel and related expenses 
necessitated by the job are considered in 
27% of all contracts. These provisions 
cover expenses when away from head- 
quarters; mileage payment for employees 
who use their own cars on company busi- 
ness, and a daily allowance for travel. 
Uniforms and tools required by the job 
are considered in 65% of contracts. 


Bonuses. Bonuses, other than direct 
production bonuses, are rarely a subject 





of collective bargaining negotiations or 
argeements. They are found in about 4% 
of the total. 


Penalties for strikers. Ninety percent of 
the agreements have no strike clauses. In 
37% of these there are penalties for in- 
dividual participants in unauthorized 
strikes. Virtually all such clauses specify 
discipline or discharge; the remainder 
specify loss of certain benefits as a 
penalty. 


Changes in Leave Provisions 


Leave of absence. Some type of leave 
of absence for employees is provided in 
90% of contracts. Types of leave are gen- 
erally classified as personal, union busi- 
ness, military, maternity, civic duty, fu- 
neral, and unpaid and paid sick leave. 
Time limits for personal leave are speci- 
fied in 65% of contracts. In 80% of the 
contracts, the approval of leave requests is 
explicitly reserved to management. In 5% 
joint approval by union and management 
is specified. 


Sick leave. In 45% of contracts there is 
a special provision for leave for unpaid 
sickness. Paid-sick-leave provisions de- 
signed to continue company wage pay- 
ments for a limited period appear in 18% 
of contracts. (Since about 1950, the prob- 
lem of sick leave has been increasingly 
handled through non-organization sick- 
ness and accident insurance plans, which 
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are excluded from the present analysis.) 
In 12% of the contracts there is a waiting 
period of one to eight days before sick 
leave becomes operative. 


Some Seniority Provisions Relaxed 


Seniority provisions. The proportion of 
collective bargaining contracts giving 
weight to seniority in such matters as lay- 
off, promotion, and transfer is steadily 
increasing. But clauses in effect in mid- 
1961 do not appear to be tighter than they 
were a few years earlier; indeed, there 
have been some notable examples of re- 
laxation of strict seniority requirements. 
Reference to seniority is lacking alto- 
gether in about 10% of contracts. 

Layoff selections are based at least in 
part upon seniority under nearly nine of 
every ten contracts—virtually all that 
refer to layoff. Seniority is the sole or 
determining factor in layoff under 65% 
of contracts, carries equal weight with 
other factors under 7%, and is a second- 
ary consideration under 14%. Bumping 
rights are accorded to employees slated 
for layoff under 54% of the contracts. The 
rights are hedged in various ways, though 
it usually is required that an employee be 
able to handle a job to which he bumps, 
either from the outset or within a reason- 
able period of time. Some clauses also 
restrict bumping privileges to employees 
with a certain amount of service, usually 
somewhere between one and five years. 
Work sharing as an alternative or prel- 
ude to layoff is envisioned by 24% of 
contracts. 

Promotions are a seniority matter un- 
der 78% of contracts—up from 66% in 
1958. Length of service is rarely the sole 
factor, but it is the “determining” factor 
(assuming the senior employee is quali- 
fied) under 32% of agreements. It is a 
secondary factor (providing the basis for 
choice is only among equally qualified 
employees) under 28%. A trial period on 
the new job is specified by more than one- 
third of the promotion provisions. More 
than a quarter of these, in turn, do not 
fix the length of the trial, referring only 
to a “fair or reasonable” period. 

Seniority status of supervisors in the 
event of a return to the bargaining unit 
is considered in 46% of agreements. 


Probation in 77% of Contracts 


Probationary periods for newly hired 
employees are expressly required in 77% 
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of contracts. Thirty days is the most com- 
mon period of probation, appearing in 
almost one-third of the cases. 


Pension and insurance plans. The 
spread of negotiated pension and social 
insurance plans continues at a steady 
pace. Social insurance plans—providing 
such benefits as life insurance, sickness 
and accident payments, hospitalization, 
and surgical benefits—have all but reached 
the saturation point. They are found in 
nine out of every ten contracts. 


Life insurance—the most common type 
of benefit—now appears in 69% of con- 
tracts. Three out of every five policies 
provide the same amount of insurance for 
all employees. More than one-third gear 
insurance to earnings and only a few base 
it on service. 

Hospitalization and surgical insurance 
appear in 66% of contracts. 

Pension benefits have climbed rapidly 
in the past three years, partly because 
plans have been liberalized and partly 
because social security payments have 
been increased. Out of these plans that 
permit extra calculations of benefits, two- 
thirds provide $170 a month or more after 
25 years’ service; in 1958 only one-fifth 
did so. Almost half the current plans pro- 
vide a benefit of $180 or more, and one in 
seven provides $200 or more. 


Safety Provisions Important 


Health and safety are referred to in 
65% of contracts. Four-fifths of these 
agreements specifically make the subject 
a management concern. Slightly more than 
half the'agreements making reference to 
health and safety contain some very gen- 
eral statement on the subject. 

Safety equipment, such as guards, cloth- 
ing, gloves, etc., is to be provided by the 
company in 32% of contracts. About two- 
thirds of these provisions specified that 
there was to be no charge to the employee. 
Another 8% provided equipment either 
at a reduced price or on a share-the-cost 
basis, and a very few charge the cost to 
the employee. The rest are silent on the 


_cost aspect and it is assumed no charge 


is made. 


Physical examinations and the ques- 
tion of an employee’s physical fitness for 
the job are treated in some fashion in 
24% of recent contracts. This is an in- 
crease of about 25% since 1958. 
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ELECTRIC UTILITIES — COSTS AND PERFORM- 
ANCE, William lulo. A Study of Inter-Utility 
Differences in the Unit Electric Costs of Private- 
ly Owned Electric Utilities, or as Bulletin No. 
34 of the Bureau of Economic and Business 
Research, Washington State University, 180 
pp., 1961, (Price $7.50) and Statistical Ap- 
pendix 82 pp. (Price $10.00) or combined 
(Price $15.00) 


Reviewed by Gus NorRwoop 
Executive Secretary 
Northwest Public Power Association 
Vancouver, Wash. 


HROUGH the use of an electronic com- 

putor, Professor William Iulo of the 
Bureau of Economic and Business Re- 
search, Washington State University at 
Pullman, Washington, concludes that the 
chief factor determining the relative ef- 
ficiency of 186 major private electric 
utility companies in the United States is 
high consumption of electricity per home. 

The second most important factor is a 
high ratio of residential kwh sales as com- 
pared to total sales. 

Five other factors given in his book, 
Electric Utilities—Costs and Performance, 
which significantly affected the unit cost 
of electricity are low hydro costs, low 
steam costs, high capacity utilization, 
high consumption per commercial and in- 
dustrial customer and the size of steam 
generating stations. 

The study is based on Federal Power 
Commission reports covering the six years 
1952 through 1957. 

Professor Iulo’s first step is to determine 
how best to express electric utility ef- 
ficiency. He concludes that by and large 
the best overall indicator of efficiency is 
a low cost per kilowatt hour, expressed 
in mills per kwh. 


Which of 32 Characteristics Important? 

The statistical method which he uses is 
multiple regression analysis which per- 
mits determination of the simultaneous 
relationship of several variables (char- 
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acteristics) to unit 
electrical costs. 
Throughout the 
book he cautions 
that the method is 
indicative rather 
than _ absolutely 
precise. 


Next he tests 32 
characteristics of 
electric utilities to 
determine the re- 
lationship each 
has to the unit of electricity in terms of 
cost per kilowatt hour. 


Norwood 


He divides the 32 utility characteristics 
into three types as follows: historical, 
operating and marketing. 


The 13 historical factors are: size of 
the utility in terms of total assets, total 
utility property, electric utility property, 
kwh sales, kw of generating capacity, peak 
demand, then size of steam production 
units, size of hydro units. Then he con- 
siders cost of construction, level of tech- 
nology, combination of the last two, cost 
of debt capital and importance of the 
electric utility as part of the utility sys- 
tem. Aside from some significance for the 
level of technology, he finds that the size 
of steam generators is the only one of 
these 13 historical factors which war- 
rants mention. 


Operating Characteristics 

The 11 operating characteristics are: ca- 
pacity utilization, type of generation, na- 
ture of electricity distributed, wage rates, 
steam fuel costs, hydro costs, and such 
investment relationships as production in- 
vestment per kw, distribution investment 
per kw, transmission investment per kw, 
other investment per kw and total invest- 
ment per kw. He concludes that steam 
costs, hydro costs and capacity utilization 
have significance. 

Eight market characteristics are: dis- 
tribution of market among major con- 
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sumer classifications measured by the 
proportion that residential kwh sales are 
of total kwh sales, density of territory in 
terms of proximity of load centers, and 
then five measures of density of consump- 
tion, namely, consumption per residential 
customer, per rural customer, per com- 
mercial and industrial customer, per all 
other customer and consumption per cus- 
tomer. Three factors prove significant: the 
high consumption per residential cus- 
tomer, the proportion of residential kwh 
sales to total kwh sales and the consump- 
tion per commercial and industrial cus- 
tomer. 

Professor Iulo statistically defines an ef- 
ficient utility as “one that operates within 
the historical, operating, and market con- 
ditions reflected by the independent fac- 
tors in such a way that its actual unit 
electric costs are substantially less than 
its unit costs estimated on the basis of 
the factors included in the regression 
analysis.” Conversely, an inefficient utility 
“will operate, subject to these conditions, 
in such a manner that its actual unit costs 
are substantially higher than its unit cost 
estimated on this basis.” 


Accounting for 80% of Cost Variation 

His search determines seven charac- 
teristics account for 80 per cent of the 
variation of actual unit costs, as compared 
to estimated unit costs. 

One omission in these costs is profit, 
although actual taxes paid are included. 

The seven factors most important to the 
combination explanation of the inter-util- 
ity variation in unit electric costs are ex- 





pressed in terms of per cent of the re- 
maining variation. For this reason the 
percentages do not total 80 per cent al- 
though seven characteristics account for 
80 per cent of the variation. 


Ranking the Characteristics 
1. Consumption per residential cus- 


a RE. Se ey te ae 32% 
2. Ratio of residential kwh sales to 

SEO PEL EEE 23% 
ee, I ONDE 6. 5.8 6 ode Ke eae ewe 22% 
Se IN ois Scale eae laeuke e648 18% 
6. Capacity utilization .....°....... 12% 
6. Consumption per commercial and 

mdustrial customer ..........50. 11% 
7. Size of steam stations .......... 6% 


Which Power Companies Efficient? 


Much of the book is devoted to testing 
the validity of the methods used and the 
consistency and degree of confidence war- 
ranted. Professor Iulo complains that 
FPC reports do not require sufficient data 
on some of the characteristics. 

He concluded that 32 utilities could be 
classed as relatively efficient, 30 relatively 
inefficient, 103 in the middle range of ef- 
ficiency and 21 not classified. 

A major surprising conclusion is that 
mere size of utility, particularly a distri- 
bution system, is not significant in deter- 
mining relative efficiency. 

The overwhelming lesson and conclusion 
of the Iulo study is that residential load 
is the most important portion of this util- 
ity load and that high consumption per 
home is the chief determinant of effici- 
ency in terms of lowering unit cost. 





How Do You Read? 


@ Reading specialists say the average 
manager who spends half of his day read- 
ing could cut two hours from the reading 
load by learning to read faster. 

More and more companies are cognizant 
of this problem, sending their manage- 
ment people to reading clinics or installing 
corrective reading programs of their own. 
In the nation’s capital, government offi- 
cials are turning to speed-reading courses 
in greater number, perhaps inspired by 
President Kennedy, who took a course, six 
years ago, and built his reading speed to 
an excellent 1,200 words a minute. 

The average businessman before in- 
struction reads about 250 words a minute, 
according to I. L. Baab, Princeton, N. J., 
consultant who conducts reading improve- 
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ment courses for business. After three 
weeks of training, Baab says the average 
executive can attain a rate of 500 to 600 
words a minute, a “satisfactory” minimum. 

Businessmen should learn to use four 
different techniques, according to Baab. 

e Skimming—here you read rapidly for 
ideas, the general drift or sense. 

e Scanning—here you read quickly to 
spot specific information which you want 
to retain. 

e Intensive reading—this is reading for 
greater retention; a slower method, but 


still utilizing line-at-a-time perception. 


e Critical reading—the most careful 
kind of reading; to be used when you are 
comparing information gleaned with 
knowledge you already possess. 


Reprinted with permission from Nation’s 
Business, May 1961. 
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NRECA Management Services Presents 


Institute and Workshop Programs for You 














The board’s function in rural electric system management Institute IB 
March 3-4 Atlantic City, N. J. 
(Prior to NRECA annual meeting) 
Planning and holding productive board and committee meetings Institute IIB 
February 12-13 Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 
How a director can do a more effective job of appraising his system’s operations Institute 1B 
March 3-4 Atlantic City, N. J. 
(Prior to NRECA annual meeting) 
Vitalizing the membership through good b tings and relationship Institute IVB 
January 13-14 Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
(Just prior to NTCA meeting) 
January 22-23 Terrace Motor Hotel, Austin, Tex. 
March 3-4 Atlantic City, N. J. 
(Prior to NRECA annual meeting) 
Developing effective public and ity lati Institute VIB 
January 8-9 Majestic Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 
January 29-30 Campbell House, Lexington, Ky. 
February 5-6 Neil House, a Ohio 
March 3-4 Atlantic City, ’ 
(Prior to NRECA t. meeting) 
Modern management principles, tools and techniques and long range planning Institute | 
January 12-14 Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
(Just prior to NTCA meeting) 
Rural electric organization and wage & salary administration Institute II 
February 14-16 Gardner Hotel, Fargo, N. Dak. 
Management through participation and getting across to your employees Institute IV 
March 26-28 Marvin Hughitt Hotel, Huron, S. Dak. 
Controls, measuring and board reports . Institute VI 
January 22-24 Terrace Motor Hotel, Austin, Tex. 
Applying the latest 9 t pts to your rural electric system Institute VIII 
January 22-24 Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 
Decision making and logical thinking : Institute IX 
February 12-14 New lowa Statewide Building, Des Moines, la. 
Developing and using a systematic wage and salary plan Workshop | 
March 28-30 NRECA Building, Washington, D. C. 
(Reservations may be made at the Dupont Plaza Hotel) 
Labor relations acbeieiesal es Workshop IV 
January 8-10 Majestic Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 
Improving office methods and the utilization of office skills Workshop VC 
March 19-20 Jackson, Miss. (Tentative) 
March 22-23 Ohio (Tentative) 
Financial planning for directors, manager, office gers and gi s Workshop VII 
January 17-19 St. Nicholas Hotel, Springfield, III. 
February 7-9 Seminole Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. 
March 2-4 Atlantic City, N. J. 
(Prior to NRECA annual meeting) 
Improving the management skills of the staff assistant Staff Assistant 
Seminar | 
January 29-Feb. 2 Town House, Kansas City, Kans. 
(Just a short distance from the Kansas City (Mo.) airport) 
How to cope more effectively with rural electric legal problems Legal Seminar | 
February 19-20 Marott Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Matters of legal concern to every rural electric system Legal Seminar |! 
March 3-4 Atlantic City, N. J. 
(Prior to NRECA annual meeting) 
How to conduct a rate study ‘ Electric Rate Seminar | 
January 8-10 University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. (Reservation may be made 
at the Carolina Inn) 
January 24-26 Town House, Kansas City, Kans. (Just a short distance from the Kansas 
City (Mo.) airport) 
January 29-31 NRECA Building, Washington, D. C. (Reservations may be made at the 


Dupont Plaza Hotel) 
February 12-14 The Inn, Opelousas, La. 
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“The character of a mature nation is not 
unlike that of the mature individual. Adult- 
hood means the acceptance of permanent 
responsibilities, of continuing tasks, of en- 
terprises that advance imperceptibly to- 


ward fruition with neither climax nor com- 
pletion. It means ambiguity when we 
would prefer precision, tedious labor when 
we would prefer dramatic action, infinite 
patience when we would prefer immediate 
rewards. Above all, maturity requires a 
final accommodation between our aspira-— 
tions and our limitations.” 


Senator James W. Full- 
bright (Ark.) in the New 
York Times Magazine 








